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YACHTING IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


E may appropriately mention here 

some of the experiments that have 
been made in wintering on Spitzbergen, 
which, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, was the depot of the greatest whale- 
fishery that ever existed. As many as five 
hundred vessels from Holland and Germany 
visited its harbors in one season, and it 
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out, and a hut was erected for their shelter ; 
but when the vessel was about to depart, 
and they saw the awful hills, already white 
with early snow, and felt the poignancy of 
the bleak northeast gale, their hearts utterly 
failed them, and they entreated the captain 
to take them back to be hanged rather than 
leave them to perish in so desolate a coun- 
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Seemed so desirable to establish a perma- 
nent colony that the merchants engaged in 
the trade endeavored, by offering large re- 
wards, to induce some sailors to settle on its 
gloomy shores. Honest men not being 
found, an English company hit upon the in- 
genious and economical plan of experiment- 
ing upon some convicts, who were hired out 
with the understanding that if they lived 


dom would be restored to them the following | 
summer, 


THE DIANA IN DIFFICULTIES. 


try. The captain granted their request, and 
by some unusual stroke of good fortune Gay | 


| were pardoned on their return to London, 


| had been left behind by a whaler. 


after all. 

Subsequently, the experiment was invol- 
untarily made by eight English sailors, who | 
Bel | 


| Sound was fixed upon for their residence, 
| which place they reached after a journey of 
through one winter at Spitzbergen their free- | 


seventeen days. They at once set to work 
to build a hut and provide a stock of food. 


A ship-load of them was taken | Sixteen reindeer and four bears were killed, 


| 
| 
| 





the skins of which, sewed with bone needles, 
supplied bedding and clothing. Most of the 
time the men’s food consisted of whale-blub- 
ber, and from October 14th until February 
3d they never saw the sun. But spring came 
at last, and when the ice broke in May they 
were rescued after a sojourn of ten months’ 
duration in latitude 77° north. 





The year previous nine other men be- 
longing to the same whaler were abandoned, 
and all perished on the ice. 

Soon afterward four Russians were cast 
away on a desolate part of the east island of 
Spitzbergen, without other equipments than 
a gun and a few charges of ammunition. 
They built a hut, and killed some reindeer 
with their gun, and, when their ammunition 
was exhausted, they manufactured. bows, 
arrows, and spears, of driftwood. They also 
made traps and nets for birds and foxes, and 
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with these rude appliances they managed to | pede, extends its hundred legs down nearly 


support themselves for six years, when three 
of them were rescued, the fourth having died. | 

From King’s Bay Mr. Lamont started out | 
jn a small boat ona seal-hunt, but the ani- 
mals were so shy that the captures were not | 
numerous. Each seal kept near his hole in 
the ice, and on hearing the slightest sound 
slipped through it into the water. The mo- | 
ment the bow of the boat touched the edge | 
of the ice, every animal visible for miles 
seemed to feel the vibration, and made ready 
to escape. 

This timidity is the result of the cunning | 
with which the polai tear attacks the seal. 
Lying in wait behind a shelter of hummock- 
ice, Ursus arcticus stealthily waits until some 
unfortunate and unsuspecting seal drags it- 
self up and goes to sleep. He then places 
himself at the other side of the ice, climbs 
up and rolls about with the apparently inno- 
cent intention of finding an easy resting-place 
to enjoy the sunshine. In reality, however, 
he gradually reduces the distance between 
himself and his prey, and if the latter shows 
any consciousness of his approach he pre- 
tends with the greatest hypocrisy to be wash- 
ing himself with his terrific paws. If the 
seal is sharp, it will now make a sudden 
plunge into the water, and so defeat Bruin’s 
carnivorous purposes. But, if it continues to 
sleep, its waking will be brief, and finally 
fatal, for when the bear once seizes it it has 
little chance of escape. 

With the walrus the case is different, and, 
though a bear may grip one, he cannot be 
sure of his game until he has killed it. Mr. 
Lamont mentions the case of a bear that was 
swimming among some broken ice when a 
walrus rose breast-high out of the depths 
alongside him. The bear immediately at- 
tacked the walrus, but the latter dragged him 
down by the tusks, and when he came to the 
surface again he made all haste for the shore 
—a sadder and wiser if not so bold a bear. 
Conflicts often occur between the two, the 
bear usually being on the offensive and the 
walrus on the defensive side. 

The late Captain Hall describes the bear 
as often killing the walrus by hurling rocks 
at it. When the latter is under some high 
cliff, the bear climbs to the summit and drops 
a bowlder on the unwary creature’s head, 
calculating the distance and the curve with 
astonishing accuracy, and afterward finishing 
the work by using his heavy, sledge-hammer 
paws. 

The Diana left King’s Bay under full 
sail, with a “soldier’s wind,” and, passing 
Mitre Cape, was soon abreast of the Seven 
Icebergs. These are in reality the extremi- 
ties of seven glaciers, about equidistant, all 
alike in appearance and size, each being a 


| ° 
| line. 





mile wide and two hundred feet high. They 


are separated from each other by a series of | 


sharp - pointed ridges of crystalline schist. 
But, though they are large, they do not com- 
pare with the glaciers on the eastern coast 


of Stans Foreland, opposite Ryke Yse Isl- | 
ands. 

The latter, like all other coast-glaciers, 
are only arms or branches of the body of 
solid ice which occupies the interior of the 
country, and which, like an enormous centi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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every valley to the sea. 
ones are not of great size, or in any way re- 
markable; each has a sea-front of about 
three miles, and protrudes into the water 
two and a half or three miles. 


But the third or northernmost of the three | 


is one of the largest and most remarkable in 
Spitzbergtn, if not in the whole world. It 
has a seaward face of thirty or thirty-two 
English miles, and projects in three great 
sweeping, arcs three miles beyond the coast- 
It has a precipitous and inaccessible 
cliff of ice all along its face, between twenty 
and one hundred feet in height, from which 
enormous blocks often fall into the water, 
causing a displacement which throws out 
waves for miles. To go near the base in a 
boat is highly dangerous, as the least vibra- 
tion will loosen a mass sufficient to over- 
whelm a ship. The surrounding sea bristles 
with such fragments, with masses of clay and 
stone imbedded in them. 

This vast glacier is in three divisions. 
The northern and southern divisions are 
quite smooth and glassy ; but the central di- 
vision is broken, rough, and jagged, to an in- 
describable degree, and resembles a great 
forest of pine-trees, thickly covered with 
snow. Whatever the disturbing cause was, 
at the time of Mr. Lamont’s visit it was still 
actively at work. Extensive s/ices of the 
smooth divisions broke up and caved in upon 
the disrupted side in his presence, these ac- 
tions being accompanied by a series of loud 
reports like thunder. 

The glacier has no visible terminal mo- 
raine, but it may possibly have connection 
with an extensive submarine bank, which lies 
along its whole form and reaches fifteen or 
twenty miles to sea. 

After beating northward for several days, 
the Diana rounded Hakluyt’s Headland, a 
bold cape of granite on Amsterdam Island, 
the northwesterly extremity of Spitzbergen. 
Some loose streams of ice were met with, 
and with a calmer sea she steamed on past 
Cloven Cliff and Vogel Sang toward Moffan 
Island, where the explorers saw some -of the 
loveliest sights the arctic regions can show, 
the ice assuming every form imaginable— 
here a ruined city of Carrara marble, and 
there a gigantic swan with outstretched wings. 
Pinnacled cathedrals, castles, battlements, 
and frosted pine-forests in every variety, 


loomed in the golden mist of the distant hori- | 
| it properly, and that both waste and grum- 


zon, The black water had a marvelous re- 
flecting power, and mirrored the ship’s rig- 
ging with remarkable distinctness. Off Red 
Bay the land was visible, and blinks of sun- 
shine illumined the fog without altogether 
dispelling it. 

The loose pack now prevented Mr. La- 
mont from making any farther progress 
north, and, as he turned round, the Diana 
took a disabled walrus-sloop in tow, and 
conducted her to a safe anchorage. 

The captain of the sloop gave an inter- 
esting account of a celebrated voyage which 
he made in an open boat during 1864—a 
voyage of four hundred miles made in four- 
teen days. In August of that year Mr. La- 


mont’s guest was harpooner in a_ vessel 
which, with two others, was in the neighbor- 


The southernmost | 


| 





hood of the Seven Islands. The three skip- 
pers, finding the sea unusually open, agreed 
to sail together round the northeast point 
of Northeast Land, and for a time all went 
well, great numbers of walruses being cap- 
tured. But when the excitement of the 
chase was over, and the vessels attempted to 
retrace their way, the ice came down upon 
them in thicker masses from day to day, and 
completely hedged them in. 

A consultation was held by the command- 
ers, and it was decided to abandon the ves- 
sels. The several crews took to their boats, 
and after many perils arrived at the South- 
ern Gate, or the entrance to Hinlopen 
Straits, by which they made for the west 
coast—four boats keeping to one side of the 
straits and three to the other. It was a row 
for life. The season was waning fast, and 
the ice was increasing. But at last two of 
the three crews were rescued by the Swedish 
Arctic Expedition, and the third crew fell in 
with a vessel of its own nationality. 

Let us now return to the log of the Di- 
ana. Unable to get farther north with the 
yacht, the explorers set out in two boats to 
see whether it was possible to push on to 
Liefde and Wiide Bays by following the land- 
water. Wiide Bay is a deep inlet almost 
separating the northwest corner of Spitzber- 
gen from the mainland. It was first ex- 
plored by the Swedes in 1868, and is unin- 
teresting. But Mr. Lamont was not des- 
tined to be either gratified or disappointed 
by the sight of it yet, and, after having 
dragged the boats over about thirty miles of 
land and ice, he returned to the ship with his 
companions, convinced that the most power- 
ful iron-clad afloat could not force its way 
through such obstacles as he had seen. 

We can have no doubt of the liberality 
of a man who fits out an expedition to the 
polar regions at his own expense, but there 
was some discontent among the crew con- 
cerning their rations. “The British sailors 
worked well,” writes Mr. Lamont, “but I 
found the Norwegians excessively lazy and 
mutinous. They seemed to be under the 
impression that their position on the ship 
should be a sinecure when no fishing , was 
going on, and that I had hired them merely 
to slay walruses and bears. On Sundays I 
used to serve out the week’s stores to all the 
crew. It was a most hateful business, but I 
was too experienced a traveler to trust it to 
any one else. I knew no one else would do 


bling would follow. A% it was, there was 
only a little of the latter, which was inevi- 
table. All on board lived like fighting-cocks 
or colliers—on venison roasted, boiled, and 
stewed ; on kidneys, roast duck, roast geese, 
loon-soup, and duck-soup; and I believe 
my dietary was one of unexampled liberal- 
ity ; but the men, knowing that there was 2 
large supply of all sorts of provisions on 
board, laid in for wintering, not unnaturally 
wished to eat them all at once, and would 
have laid upon me the onus of starving them 
afterward. They got literally more of the 
best navy-biscuits and peas than they could 
manage to swallow, and, in addition to these, 
tea, coffee, sugar, flour, raisins, meal, rice, pork, 
unlimited potatoes, salt-fish, and, lastly, rum 
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whenever they had cold or hard extra work. 
Still they grumbled because they did not 
get butter, cheese, barley, and molasses be- 
sides.” 

The short autumn of the north now be- 
gan, and as yet Mr. Lamont had accom- 
plished little of what he had expected, the 
weather again preventing him from going 
north. “ Never, I am convinced,” he writes, 
“will a ship sail from Spitzbergen to the 
pole.” He therefore made for Stor Fiord, 
with the intention of trying to pass through 
Ginevra Bay, and, as the Diana threaded 
her way through mazes of very open ice, 
numbers of extraordinary large seals were 
seen, one that was shot measuring nine feet 
in length and seven feet in girth. The 
fiord reached, the explorers ran up it under 
reefed foresail, staysail, and mizzen, until 
midnight, when they sighted the fast ice ex- 
tending across from Forvexling Head to the 
west side. Frowned on from the north and 
west by an uninterrupted series of glaciers, 
the ice in this fiord holds its own nearly 
the whole year through. At the end of Au- 
gust it sometimes clears, but then new ice 
also begins to form. 

The Diana had some rough experiences 
here. She was rounding a large black rock 
resembling a hay-stack, when she struck a 
sunken reef that was not marked in any 
chart. It was nearly high-tide and ebbing 
—the worst possible time—and the force 
with which she went on carried her well on 
the reef. “Lower away the boats!” cried 
the old mate, and indeed there seemed to be 
great danger that she would keel over and 
sink in deep water. By-and-by, however, 
it became evident that she was hard and fast 
for at least one tide, and all hands went to 
the work of lightening her. Two boat- 
loads of coal and other heavy things were sent 
to a neighboring island, and three more boat- 
loads were moored alongside, beside a raft 
of spars, etc. The topsail-yards were low- 
ered on deck, the cables carried aft, and two 
kedge-anchors, with warps, laid out astern. 
All this occupied ten hours of constant work, 
the ship lying meanwhile on her beam-ends, 
and then every man waited for the high- 
tide as though it was a respite from the 
death-sentence. When the water flooded 
the tock again, the screw was backed astern, 
and every possible effort made to release 
her, but she would not budge an inch, and 
with the receding tide she still remained 
fast. At midnight, after Mr. Lamont had 
sent more coal to the island and thrown ten 
tons overboard, he went ashore to see what 
resources the land would afford in case the 
poor little Diana fell to pieces. Traces of 
deer were seen everywhere, but the animals 
themselves were not visible, and the pros- 
pect was far from cheering. As Mr. Lamont 
walked back from his excursion inland, he 
dreaded finding the remains of his stanch 
little yacht strewed along the icy beach, but 
he found her just as he had left her, and he 
encamped for the night on the island before 
alluded to, after eating a meagre supper of 
ducks’-eggs and biscuit. During his sleep 
she rolled off almost uninjured again, prov- 
ing herself a model of extraordinary strength 
and durability. In one part of his narra- 





tive Mr. Lamont speaks of the pleasure he 
found in sitting in the crow’s-nest and watch- 
ing her cut through the ice. If she had been 
a mass of solid iron she could not have been 
less pregnable than with her sheathing of 
gum-tree planking. 

After beating about for some days, the 
Diana.dropped anchor in ten fathoms of wa- 
ter off a conical hill at the north end of a 
large glacier on the west side of Deeva Bay. 
The highlands bordering this bay have a 
strong resemblance to the long, dreary ranges 
of limestone hills which hem in the valley of 
the Nile on both sides from Cairo to the Cat- 
aracts. The similarity exists in their size, 
slope, and general aspect, as well as in the 
solitude and almost total absence of life and 
vegetation. 

The glacier lays about half-way up the 
west side, and, extending almost into the 
water, pushes before it a huge moraine of 
mud. 

It is wonderful, says our author, to ob- 
serve how insignificant even mountains of 
solid rock are, compared with the enormous 
power of glacial action. They appear to 
melt and crumble to mud and dust in the 
gigantic grasp of ice-rivers. Professor Nor- 
denskiold remarks that wherever a glacier 
advances it crushes the solid rock, and conse- 
quently it contributes to the destruction of one 
of the most important conditions of its own 
existence, namely, rocks or mountains that rise 
above the snow-line ; so that, should no other 
influences counteract the leveling action of 
the glaciers, it might be expected that the 
whole of Spitzbergen would, within a very 
short season, geologically speaking, form one 
vast lowland, free from ice in summer. The 
mighty denudation at Spitzbergen is counter- 
acted to a considerable degree, however, by 
the rapidity with which the land is rising—a 
rapidity which seems to far exceed that of 
the upheaval of land in most other parts. 

While in Deeva Bay, Mr. Lamont landed 
on a long, low island lying athwart the bay, 
and fell, as he says, into a fit of gloomy re- 
flection. He had been here ten years before 
in his yacht Ginevra, and every spot was 
reminiscent of sport to him. “ Yachting 
and shooting in Greece, Turkey, and Africa ; 
salmon-fishing on the dreary coast of Labra- 
dor; life in the West Indies, Paris, Rome, 
Naples ; fashionable promenades on the hot 
pavement of Pall Mall ; pigeon-shooting at 
Wormwood Scrubs ; autumns and winters on 
the brown moors of my own country; con- 
tested elections, and three sessions in Parlia- 
ment—had filled up these ten years.” 

Such was his retrospect, and in it behold 
the ubiquity of the modern gentleman ! 

As he lay thus musing, the cry of “ Wal- 
ruses!” was raised, and, springing into his 
boat, he gave the crew orders to pull in the 
direction from which the sounds came. Nine 
enormous bull-walruses were soon discovered 
lying together on a cake of ice, and with the 
exception of the sentinel, which is invariably 
on the lookout, all were asleep. Only one 
of them was killed, while the others escaped 
into the water. 

But in the same neighborhood Lamont 
found compensating excitement in a memo- 
rable bear-hunt. When the bears were first 





observed they were some distance off, and 
appeared to consist of an old female and twe 
cubs. 

A bitter wind was blowing, and a strong 
tide running, but a boat was manned, and 
sent in pursuit, with Mr. Lamont himself in 
command, After a row of several miles 
along the shore the hunters found the bears 
seated on a strip of land-ice, and got within 
a few hundred yards of them before the 
brutes noticed them. Presently the old one 
rose on her haunches and surveyed them for a 
few seconds. These few seconds admitted a 
comprehension of the situation to her brain, 
and, summoning her two young charges, she 
started off at a brisk run. The boat fol- 
lowed her, skirting the ice, which suddenly 
ended in a great expanse of soft mud, inter- 
sected with numerous little channels of wa- 
ter, which seemed to embarrass her very 
much. The cubs could not leap across the 
channels, and the mother’s anxiety was in- 
creasing ; but she showed the greatest pa- 
tience and forbearance, and, when she had 
cleared a channel herself, she waited at the 
other side while her babies swam across, af- 
terward dragging them up the steep banks 
by her own exertions. 

The boat had entered a long, narrow 
channel in the mud, and was gaining rap- 
idly on the bears, when she ran aground, 
and refused to go an inch farther. The 
chance of a good shot at the old one pre- 
sented itself, however, and one of the crew 
availed himself of it with fatal effect. The 
men now leaped ashore, and when they 
reached her the cubs had fallen upon her, 
and would not allow them to touch her until 
they had been secured by a walrus-line, after 
which they fought one another furiously until 
they were exhausted. 

The old bear had sacrificed her life to 
them, as she could have escaped without dif- 
ficulty, had she discarded them ; but, when 
the men began to open her for the purpose 
of skinning her, the two little brutes actu- 
ally attacked her unfortunate carcass. 

“T little thought,” writes. Mr. Lamont, 
“when trying to tame and ‘lick into shape” 
these troublesome orphans, or when con- 
signing them to the director of the Jar- 
din des Plantes, how tragical and historical 
was their destiny. I had the satisfaction of 
seeing them in their French home some 
months after they left my care. They were 
considerably grown, but their amiable dispo- 
sitions had not been improved by confine- 
ment in one of the warm, dry dens con- 
structed for the tropical carnivora. But a 
worse fate awaited them, for, when the Ger- 
mans narrowed each day their iron girdle 
around the city, we learned that the hungry 
Parisians, in their extremity, had fallen, tooth 
and nail, upon the Zodlogical Gardens ; and 
no doubt there was many a less choice mor- 
ceau rifled from the collection than my late 
captives.” 

At Black Point a serious mishap befell 
the Diana. An enormous quantity of fast 
ice, two or three miles wide, clung to the 
shore, and, joining a great glacier, extended 
as far as could be seen east and northeast. 
It was evidently caused by hundreds of bergs, 
which had grounded on a bank opposite the 
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great glacier, and reached out its arms across 
the north end of Half-Moon Straits. 

At six o’clock one morning, when the 
Diana was off the Point, and the tide was so 
terribly strong and the bergs so numerous 
that the crew could no longer control her, 
the tide first dashed her broadside on to a 
grounded iceberg, which, fortunately, gave 
way beneath her without doing much dam- 
age; and, released from this, she was thrown 
upon a reef of limestone-rocks, where she 
hung in imminent danger of being crushed 
to pieces by the heavy ice carried on the tide. 
Such would have been her fate undoubtedly, 
had not another large iceberg grounded at an 
opportune moment near her stern, and acted 
as a shield. One danger followed another 
in such rapid succession that the boats were 
lowered and filled with ammunition, as ev- 
ery one expected the little vessel to go to 
pieces. She was lightened aft, and the en- 
gines turned on full speed, but to no pur- 
pose ; and the tide soon left her on her beam- 
ends. 

The provisions, etc., were sent ashore to 
a beach not ten feet broad between the sea 
and the steep limestone-cliffs, and here Mr. 
Lamont kept watch during one of the most 
miserable nights in his existence. He had 
neither firewood, food, nor brandy. A bitter- 
ly cold northeast wind blew from the moun- 
tains, and millions of guillemots and gulls on 
the cliffs uttered their harsh, monotonous 
cries. Endless seemed the hours to him as 
he listened breathlessly to the crash of the 
ice and thought of his unlucky vessel. At 
half-past eight the next morning he received 
a message that the ship, although in a worse 
position than before, was still unbroken and 
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uninjured. High-water was due at half-past 
ten, and, as this would be the last chance of 
saving her, the restless anxiety with which 
Mr. Lamont watched her rising may be im- 
agined. He had made a series of marks 
upon the beach, and observed with the great- 
est satisfaction that the tide rose a foot higher 
than the last. Presently he saw the Diana 
move, and immediately afterward a flag at 
the mizzen gave him the welcome assurance 
that she was afloat. 

After a few more adventures, much sport, 
and many disappointments, Mr. Lamont’s 
little expedition started homeward, and ar- 
rived, in course of time, at the good old town 
of Dundee. 





A FALSE PRINCIPLE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LEVIN SCHUCKING, AUTHOR OF 
‘* PIRE AND FLAME,” 


I 


6 OQUETRY is woman’s indisputable 

privilege—how can you complain of 

it? Follow my Brakenburg’s example—he 

never objects.” . 

“Only by his languishing glances this 

Brackenburg bewails a Clarchen who is no 
Clarchen.” 

“ At least one who has no Egmont. Why 
aren't you one?” 

“ And if I were a second Egmont, a hero 
like St. Quentin, adorned by the emperor 
with the order of the Golden Fleece, would 
it be of any avail with you, you heartless, 
fickle woman, who are always playing an un- 
principled game with me?” 





The lady to whom these reproaches were 
addressed laughed merrily. 

“Would it be of any avail, dear Ed- 
mund? I really don’t know; I think it 
would depend upon whether your heroism 
were such that I should be compelled to 
put faith in your noble deeds merely from 
newspaper reports, and you would then come, 
with a smile of feigned modesty on your lips, 
to claim my homage as a necessary tribute 
—such heroism, I fear, wouldn’t have the 
least hold on my favor, would make no dif- 
ference in the ‘ infernal game’ which, accord- 
ing to your assertion, I play with your faith- 
ful, bleeding heart.” 

“You are really too outrageous, Isa- 
belle !” 

“ But it would be quite a different mat- 
ter,” continued the outrageous Isabelle, “ if 
you displayed your heroism before my own 
eyes, if it revealed itself in my presence in 
its full grandeur, if its energy overpowered 
and crushed me, forced me to bend to your 
power like a feeble, conquered creature.” 

“What idle words these are! How can 
a man appear before a woman as a hero, and, 
sitting beside her work-table, show what his 
courage, endurance, or intellect, could ac- 
complish? What deeds do you ask? What 
proofs of strength? Do you want a man to 
become for the sake of your beauty a bull- 
fighter, aéronaut, or lion-tamer ?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand me. That's 
not what I mean.” 

“ What do you mean, then ?” 

“That a man must show a woman such 
marked intellectual superiority that she will 
secretly bow before it; inspire her with so 
much fear that she won’t venture to do what 
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you call ‘flirting '—carry on an infernal game 
with his vanity and weakness.” 

“So that’s what you mean? You think a 
woman only loves a man of whom she stands 
somewhat in awe?” 

“T think that is very nearly true.” 

“With many women at least; but not 
with all, not with intelligent, loving, true- 
hearted ones.” 

“ Did I ever number myself among them?” 

“No, you are always satisfied when dressed 
in the most tasteful, elegant, and becoming 
manner—are the most admired woman in so- 
ciety.” 

“That is rather a spiteful assertion. I 
am always satisfied when I can take advan- 
tage of the short time of youth, which is al- 
ready beginning to disappear—no, no com- 
pliments ; my mirror is more sincere than you 
—if I can take advantage of the short time 
to enjoy life and amuse myself. And as it 
is our nature to find the greatest amusement 
in being pleasing, we seek to please, and if 
foolish men therefore suppose that because 
we please them we are bound not to accept 
their homage unless we also bow beneath 
their yoke—why, we laugh at them.” 

“ Although the men break their hearts 
and go to ruin. What a selfish, heartless 
creature you are, Isabelle !” 

“T can’t blame you for making the asser- 
tion—it is the usual way in which men 
avenge themselves upon us; the poor wom- 
an is slandered. Besides, your tragical talk 
of ‘broken hearts’ and ‘ ruin’ doesn’t make 
much impression upon me. We know all 
about that.” 

“Yet you broke Lieutenant von Stern- 
berg’s heart. His hopeless love for you in- 
duced him to resign his commission in the 
army and go to the East ; and if your ‘ Bra- 
kenburg,’ who will never rise in the service 
because he has lost his wits on your account, 
doesn’t go to ruin, it really won’t be your 
fault.” 

Isabelle smiled, and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“What then!” she said ; “ where one of 
you rough men is ruined by a woman, thou- 
sands of women are destroyed by the reck- 
lessness of men.” 

“And do you think it a pleasant task to 
play the part of avenger?” 

“No; I’ve no idea of avenging the mur- 
dered happiness of my sex. Women in gen- 
eral, I must confess, inspire me with too lit- 
tle sympathy for me to exert myself so much 
for their sakes.” 

“Yes ; every one is aware of the envious 
rivalry of women.” 

“ That’s not at all gallant, Edmund ; can 
you tell me that I have any rivalry to fear?” 

“Unfortunately, no; certainly no one 
feels that more than I, and unfortunately, 
too, no one perceives with deeper despair 
your cruel egotism, your icy coldness of 
heart, your diabolical recklessness, your 
stony immovableness, your utter dullness of 
soul in the presence of the most ardent pas- 
sion.” 

“With what eloquence this passion in- 
spires you !” cried Isabelle, laughing. “ Why 
doesn’t it incite you to lofty deeds as well as 
high-sounding words ?” 





“ Deeds? 
nonsensical deeds. 
sire?” 

“T have already told you. I don’t wish 
merely to hear a man use fine-sounding 
phrases, but to act nobly, that I may feel his 
superiority. Make me fear you too much to 
flirt with you. ‘A true man does not allow 
himself to be trifled with,’ I once read. So, 
in complaining of my coquetry, you betray 
that you are no true man.” 

Edmund was silent for a short time, and 
then said : 

“T’ll confess that these words really puz- 
zle me. ‘A true man does not allow him- 
self to be trifled with?’ But what can he do? 
He can tear himself away. And is that 
manly? No, a true man does not tear him- 
self away—that is, he doesn’t take to flight, 
but conquers, carries out his will.” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ And, moreover, he must be stronger than 
the coquettish woman—must compel her to 
be honest. But, good Heavens! how can 
any one conquer you? How is a will-o’-the- 
wisp to be caught?” 

Isabelle laughed. 

“Don’t ask me to act as interpreter. I 
think it is self-sacrificing enough in one you 
have just called an unprincipled coquette to 
give you the clew.” 

“That’s true; I thank you for it, Isa- 
belle, and will promise to give the matter 
long and earnest reflection. Rely upon it.” 


There you go back to your 
What deeds do you de- 


Il. 


THE conversation related in the preced- 
ing chapter took place in an elegant draw- 
ing-room between a tall cavalry-officer in a 
brilliant uniform and a young lady of about 
five or six and twenty, with a lithe, slender 
figure and a face which, though scarcely clas- 
sic in feature, was remarkably piquant and 
attractive ; she was nota strikingly beauti- 
ful but a remarkably pretty woman, and 
with her faultless figure, graceful movements, 
and unusual vivacity, Isabelle von Eppstein 
by no means needed to desire a narrower, 
more classical forehead, or a nose modeled 
more after the pattern of antique statues. 
Without these advantages, she was the most 
admired lady in the little capital, the much- 
courted belle of society, the capricious but 
sovereign queen of all hearts. Besides, she 
had a comfortable property, being the quick- 
ly-consoled widow of an elderly diplomat, 
who had left her a fine estate. So there was 
a throng of suitors for her favor and her hand, 
a throng so numerous that she had no occa- 
sion to trouble herself, if her careless manner 
of treating them repelled or angered one 
after another. The circle of her admirers 
always cloSed anew over the corpses of the 
fallen. 

Edmund von Brussack would have be- 
longed to the ranks of the latter long before, 
if he had not possessed such tenacious vital- 
ity, which, in spite of all offenses and the 
heavy wounds inflicted on his self-esteem, still 





enabled him to retain his place among the | 


aspirants for Isabelle’s favor. 


True, as we | 


have seen, he had little prospect of success, | 


but there was no wearying, no cessation, in 


was a singular passion. On returning from 
an entertainment, where he had seen Isabelle 
surrounded by a circle of her admirers, he 
would exclaim: “She is the most abominable 
flirt in the world, and the man to whom she 
at last gives her hand will be the most wretch- 
ed slave under the sun ”—and then the fol- 
lowing day bargain with a florist, with as 
much earnestness as if the matter in ques- 
tion were an affair of state, in order to make 
sure that he should have the handsomest and 
most tasteful bouquet for her to carry to the 
next ball. 

Frau von Eppstein had lived with her 
parents since her husband’s death. Her fa- 
ther held an office at court, and Edmund 
von Brussack, since, as the duke’s adjutant, he 
had been ordered here, claimed the privilege 
of distant relationship to be a constant visit- 
or at his house. ‘his was a great advantage 
over all the other suitors, except Assessor 
von Frondheim, who, as the son of an old 
friend of her father, also enjoyed the privi- 
lege, and by his silent, patient, devoted, all- 
enduring love for Isabelle had acquired the 
name of her “ Brakenburg.” 

After the last words had been spoken, 
Isabelle rose from the little Japanese chair 
and approached the mirror, in order to ar- 
range with a few graceful movements of the 
arms some disorder in her chestnut hair ; 
then, turning, said, bowing : 

“T’ll leave you to your thoughts, my 
brave cousin—I must go and see what my 
maid is doing with the lace I gave her to 
mend.” 

So saying, and humming a merry air, she 
left the room with an elastic step. Edmund 
gazed after her, then, with a very thoughtful 
face, seized his cap and also left the room. 
Drawing aside the fortidre, which admitted 
him into an adjoining apartment, through 
which one was obliged to pass to reach the 
corridor, he paused in some little surprise. 

“Why, Faustinchen,” he said, “ you have 
been so quiet that nobody suspected that 
you were here.” 

The person whom he addressed was a 
young girl, perhaps seventeen years old, one 
of those unformed creatures in a transition 
state, of whom it is uncertain whether they 
have left school or not. At any rate, this 
girl was still studying, for she had something 
very much like an exercise-book lying on 
the round table before her, and was copying 
something into it from an illustrated vol- 
ume. 

“T am here,” she replied ; “I wanted to 
copy some of Uhland’s verses.” 

“So you have heard my whole conversa- 
tion with your sister?” 

She laid down the pen, and, resting her 
elbows on the table with a movement which 
had none of her elder sister’s grace, passed 
her hand through her thick black hair, say- 
ing: 

“Do you suppose what you were telling 
Isabelle interested me more than Uhland’s 
verses ?” 

She gazed at him with a singular sparkle 
in her dark eyes. Edmund noticed for the 
first time how pretty her delicate features 
were ; her complexion, though destitute of 


his zeal, his “passion,” as he called it. It | bloom, had a soft olive hue, which with her 
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blue-black hair gave her a southern, foreign 
aspect. 


“Although your eyes flash so angrily, | 


Faustinchen,” replied Edmund, smiling, “I 
must still believe that a conversation in the 
next room between a young man and the lady 
he wooes must be more interesting to a girl 
like you than all the verses in the world.” 


| dependent upon her whims?” 


Faustina withdrew her hand from her 


hair, and, clasping her slender fingers on the 
table, seemed to be counting the white spots 
on her nails. Suddenly shaking back the 
hair that had fallen over her brow, and gaz- 
ing intently at Edmund, she said : 

“ Do you really love Isabelle?” 

“Need I say so?” 

Faustina again examined her nails, and 
after a pause answered : 

“Then why don’t you marry her?” 

“What an artless question! Because 
Isabelle doesn’t return my love, because she 
won't listen to me, because she prefers to 
let me languish, because she is insufferably 
cruel to me—” 

“And you permit this, Cousin Edmund? 
You know it is very contemptible in you. 
How can you allow it?” 

“Why, good Heavens! can I help it, if 
Isabelle abuses me like all the rest of her 
lovers? What can I do?” 

“Abuses? Why does she abuse you? 
Because you deserve it. Isabelle is clever, 
very clever. She knows what is her due. 
She knows she has been terribly spoiled, 
first by our parents and afterward by her 
husband ; and that she is now fit for nothing 
except to shine in society, and—stop, I'll tell 
you directly what I mean—I mean she knows 
she is something like an altar, which must 
be in a church that people may have some- 
thing on which to place their sacrifices, but 
which, after all, nobody would like to take to 
his home. What could he do with it in a 
little room? And that’s why she treats you 
as you deserve, Cousin Edmund. She thinks, 
after all, none of you would take her; you 
only pretend to love her; you are all play- 
ing with her; so she'll play with you. And 
you—you, Cousin Edmund, submit to it! 
Fie ! how contemptible that is !” 

Faustina uttered the last words with al- 
most passionate emphasis. At least there 
was a passionate expression in the flashing 
eyes that rested reproachfully upon him. 

“Good Heavens! what ideas you have in 
your pretty little head, Cousin Faustinchen !” 

“Don’t call me Faustinchen—I hate 
it,” she vehemently exclaimed. “I haven’t 
played with dolls for a long time.” 

“T see that; but, thank God, you don’t 
yet trifle with men’s hearts, like your sister, 
though you are apparently preparing for it 
—for one who judges as sharply as you, 
Faustina, is in a way to become dangerous.” 

“Oh! we’re not talking about myself, but 
of you and Isabelle.” 

“True—so we are; but we're greatly 
mistaken in what we say. Do you suppose 
I was not in earnest when I asked for Isa- 
belle’s hand? Do you suppose there are not 
a dozen young men in the city who would be 
overjoyed to obtain it? Even if they did’nt 


love her as I do, Isabelle is so rich that she 
would confer happiness,” 





Faustina’s lip curled scornfully, and she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“ How contemptible you all are!” she 
said. “But you ought not to be so, Ed- 
mund, Is it a proper part for you to play to | 
be train-bearer to a vain woman—to be so 


Edmund was a little vexed by this singu- 
lar lecture from so young a girl, and yet could | 
not help smiling at the warmth with which 
Faustina spoke. 

“You don’t understand, Faustina; that 
is the fate of a man who wooes a woman, and 
he must submit, sometimes for a longer, 
sometimes a shorter time. And yet I think 
you ought to understand it, if you have read 
your verses carefully. Don’t you find it ex- 
pressed in every page of this book that love 
brings suffering, that it is blended with pain, 


yearning, patience, despair? Look here! 
Have you a copy of Lenau?” 
“Oh! that’s all nonsense. Must not a 


man be strong, healthful, independent, clear 
in his judgment? How else can he become 
great, and famous, and victorious? Can he 
do so if he is unable to sleep all night from 
the fear of losing a sweetheart? And can he 
think of anything sensible, if he has to in- 
vent new figures for the German to be 
danced at her next ball?” 

“ Do you know that Isabelle has just been 
giving me almost the same lecture, Faustina ? 
Oh, yes, you heard it yourself.” 

“Certainly. And it was shameful.” 

“ What was shameful?” 

“ That you permitted her to say, haugh- 
tily, that a true man did not allow himself to 
be trifled with. Wasn’t it shameful to let 
her sneer at you so?” 

Edmund, now somewhat irritated, passed 
his hand through his hair, and threw back 
his head. 

“Since you, too, despise me, Faustina, I 
suppose there is nothing left but to follow 
the course Isabelle desired. I'll drag her 
from her room at night, carry her off to some 
lonely chapel in the mountains, and there be 
married to her by a hermit, whom I force to 
perform the ceremony by holding a pistol at 
his breast. Will you be satisfied then?” 

“T think Isabelle would at least be better 
satisfied than with your bouquets and lan- 
guishing looks.” 

“The deuce! you really have a sharp 
tongue, Faustina. Well, point out such a 
hermit. Where is the chapel to be found ?” 

“ You need no chapel. You can lead Is- 
abelle to the altar in the city church, if you 
are once resolved to marry her. What you 
need is merely to show her this resolution— 
the firm, iron resolution she possesses, and 
begin by turning her other admirers, who 
are so perverse, out of doors.” a 

“Pshaw!” cried Edmund, laughing. 
“Yet it almost seems as if you were right, 
Faustina, and there is something in my na- 
ture which makes me feel uncommonly dis- 
posed to follow your advice. Vederemo! If 


there are some scenes in your house shortly, 


if some shoulders should be broken or arms 
dislocated at the foot of your stairs—why, 
don’t blame me! And now good-by, Faus- 


With these words Edmund took his leave. 
Faustina gazed after him with an inde- 
scribable expression. It seemed as if there 
were a touch of hatred in the flashing eyes ; 
but, if it were hatred, the feeling at least 


| possessed the power to lend her face re- 


markable beauty ; it rendered the youthful 
features wonderfully attractive, lent them 
strength and dignity never before visible, 
and which made them even more bewitching 
than those of her much-admired sister. 

And ought she not to hate him? From 
the first moment she saw the brilliant officer 
in his glittering uniform, he had seemed so 
handsome, so noble, so knightly, like a Bay- 
ard, a Gaston de Foix, or some other of those 
patterns of ancient chivalry of whom Faus- 
tina had read—and the quiet, reserved child 
read a great deal—far, far more than the 
mother, who used to lock up her books, sus- 
pected. She preferred chivalrous romances, 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, and the rest of Sir Walter Scott’s he- 
roes, and many similar high-hearted youths, 
whose lives, loves, and sufferings are described 
and preserved in three or four volume novels 
for the admiration of posterity. But, while 
reading of all these heroes, her imagination 
had always felt the want of some clear and 
distinct form in which to clothe them, and as 
her sister Isabelle had been obliged to repre- 
sent many of the heroines—to be sure, not 
the grave, self-sacrificing ones who sought an 
asylum in a cloister—Edmund was now the 
possessor of all the excellences and touching 
qualities of her heroes. 

And Cousin Edmund suffered himself to 
be so pitifully and disgracefully delayed in 
the knightly career along which she desired 
to see him march with victorious step to the 
goal of fame, permitted himself to be en- 
snared by the game Isabelle was playing 
with him! True, her knights of romance 
had also paid homage to ladies—ardent hom- 
age, but only to those who had been faithful 
unto death in return, not to women who 
scoffed at their devotion, as Isabelle did 
when Edmund spoke of his love. 

This was what had made Faustina’s young 
heart dissatisfied with her hero, led her to 
despise him and Isabelle, and, as she could 
no longer bear to look on, she had to-day 
frankly told him what she thought. 


III. 


EDMUND, it is true, had no suspicion of 
the brilliant 7é/ he played in the dreams of 
a poetic young soul, but what she had told 
him harmonized too strongly with his own 
mood not to produce a marked influence 
upon him. His wounded pride, the many 
humiliations he had suffered through Isa- 
belle, had produced a feeling of irritation 
which he had often shown by sharp speeches, 
though never venturing to display its full ex- 
tent from the fear of being forever banished 
from her presence. Faustina’s words suited 
this smothered anger, and, blending with Is- 
abelle’s jeering remarks, induced him to say 
as he went home: “ Very well, I'll show her; 
she shall see that a true man does not allow 
himself to be trifled with.” 





tina, I thank you for your advice, you little 
white chicken.” 





This resolution was carried out the fol- 
lowing Saturday evening, a time when the 
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most intimate friends of the family were in 
the habit of assembling at Herr von Rud- 
loff’s house. When no one else was present, 
Edmund played a game of piquet with Isa- 
belle’s mother, while the young widow sat 
down to the piano, and the assessor, who was 
an excellent musician, accompanied her on 
the violin. When the two young men reached 
the house on this Saturday evening, they 
found no one in the drawing-room except 
Faustina and another young lady, a friend 
of Isabelle. The latter would come down 
with her mother directly, they were told. 
After a long delay they did appear, a delay 
explained by the first glance at Isabelle, who 
was in full dress, and, almost before the first 
greetings were over, expressed her regret 
that she could not spend the evening at 
home, as she had accepted an invitation to a 
tea-party at the Herr Oberforstmeister’s. 

“ But, madam,” cried Edmund, who was 
very unpleasantly surprised, “this is not 
showing much consideration for us, as you 
knew we were coming to spend the evening 
with you.” 

“ You can amuse yourselves without me ; 
was I to decline an invitation from the Forst- 
meister? Perhaps the duke will be there. 
Frau von Schroberg is going, at any rate.” 

“ If Fran von Schroberg is going, the duke 
won’t need an object for his gallant speeches ; 
so you can stay with us.” 

She shook her head. 

“ The gentlemen here can get along with- 
out me,” she replied. 

“Can? I won’t contradict you ; but sup- 
pose we don’t feel inclined to allow ourselves 
to be put off for your tea-party? Besides, 
isn’t it treating Von Frondheim with great 
want of consideration? He has been prac- 
tising all the week to perfect himself in his 
piece—the sonata which you agreed last Sat- 
urday was to be played to-night—and now, 
when he has learned it in the sweat of his 
brow and comes full of joy to revel with you 
in Beethoven’s world of music, you want to 
break your word and leave us in the lurch.” 

“Oh, so far as I’m concerned,” Herr von 
Frondheim resignedly exclaimed, “ the lady 
must put no constraint upon herself—we can 
play the sonata next Saturday evening—” 

“Not at all,” interrupted Edmund; “it 
has been arranged for to-day, and I want to 
hear it now.” 

“ But, as Isabelle has accepted the invi- 
tation "—interposed Frau von Rudloff, some- 
what surprised at Edmund’s words. ; 

“She must, of course, send an apology,” 
he replied, leaving the room and remaining 
absent several minutes. “I told the servant,” 
he said on returning, “ to go to the Ober- 
forstmeister’s at once, give him Frau von 
Eppstein’s compliments and regrets that a 
headache—” 

“Why, you really interfere with our af- 
fairs like a perfect tyrant, Edmund,” said 
Frau von Rudloff, who did not exactly know 
what the affair meant, or whose side to take. 

Isabelle gazed at him in amazement. 

“This is too much. Are you crazy, Cous- 
in Edmund ?” 

“If I were, the best way to calm my in- 
sanity would be to let me hear Beethoven’s 


magic tones.” 


“But I have no idea of doing so. I’m 
going to the party, as I intended.” 
“There is no one to escort you. 
| servant has gone with my message.” 

“Then I'll ask Herr von Frondheim—” 

“If Frondheim goes with you, he will 
receive a challenge from me early to-morrow 
morning—distance, five paces.” 

“Herr von Frondheim,” cried Isabelle, 
“ will you let that intimidate you ?” 

“TI am intimidated by the prospect of 
being deprived of your society all the even- 
ing, madam,” replied Frondheim, with a 
somewhat forced smile. 

Isabelle stamped her little foot angrily on 
the floor, as she saw her most faithful ally 
deserting her. 

“Very well,” she cried, throwing aside 
her shawl, “I must give it up. But you 
shall suffer for this, Edmund.” 

She sat sullenly in one corner of the sofa, 
and for half an hour took no share in the 
conversation. Edmund and Frau von Rud- 
loff sat down with the other young lady to 
play cards, but Herr von Frondheim looked 
on with a very anxious face. From time to 
time he cast a despairing glance at Isabelle, 
but the latter did not vouchsafe to take the 
slightest notice of him. At last Faustina 
timidly approached. 

“ As Isabelle can’t play on account of her 
headache,” she said, somewhat maliciously, 
“try the piece with me, Herr von Frond- 
heim. I have practised the sonata, too, but 
you must be indulgent.” 

Frondheim eagerly rose, delighted to be 
released from the uncomfortable situation in 
which he found himself ; he felt as if he were 
being punished for what had occurred, and 
of which he was entirely innocent. He took 
his violin from its case. Faustina began the 
prelude and performed the piece very toler- 
ably. Edmund was malicious enough to ex- 
press his delight at Faustina’s progress, and 
the latter was radiant with pleasure ; she and 
Frondheim began a second piece ; Isabelle, 
who could endure it no longer, at last rose, 
saying sharply : 

“ As I am said to have a headache, I pre- 
sume I may be permitted to retire from the 
company.” 

“The company regret it extremely, mad- 
am,” cried Edmund, “ but submit ; there is 
no contesting the power of fate and a wom- 
an’s headache.” 

Isabelle shook hands with the young lady, 
bade her mother a cool good-night, and with- 
drew without looking at the two gentlemen. 

“You were partly in the right, Edmund,” 
said Frau von Rudloff, when she had gone. 
“Isabelle ought at least to have told you that 
the piece would not be played to-day, accord- 
ing to agreement. But I'm afraid you have 
failen into disgrace with her forever.” 

“T fear so too,” replied Edmund, with a 
faint sigh, glancing at Faustina, whose lip 
curled scornfully ; but, when he was not 
looking, her eyes rested on him with the 
same strange light. 


The 


When at the end of two days—he really 
had not courage to sooner defy the punish- 
ment that must await him—Edmund again 
went to Herr von Rudloff’s, Isabelle mere- 
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ly received him with a little more formali- 
ty, and seemed to have entirely forgotten 
the affair. She did not do him the honor 
to recollect it, but talked frankly ; while his 
manner displayed a little reserve, and re- 
vealed a slight shade of independence and 
defiance, to which she quietly submitted. 
He spoke of the preparations for a court- 
ball, some new ornaments the duke had or- 
dered, which it was suspected were intended 
for a birthday-gift to Frau von Schroberg, 
and then took his leave, after making an en- 
gagement for a ride with Isabelle. The 
young widow was an excellent horsewoman, 
and liked to display her bold riding, espe- 
cially when accompanied by a little train of 
gentlemen. 

Edmund appeared to be very well satis- 
fied with himself and the success of his first 
essay. The following afternoon he went on 
horseback, in a very confident mood, to the 
park adjoining the city, where he was to 
meet her, and ride down a long avenue to a 
pleasure-castle owned by the duke. He 
soon saw Isabelle, attired in an elegant rid- 
ing-habit, and mounted on a spirited horse ; 
she looked extremely bewitching in her co- 
quettish little hat, with a floating blue veil, 
which left her long, thick braids uncovered ; 
her eyes sparkled with exuberant mirth. Two 
gentlemen, who had been invited to join the 
party, were already beside her; her little 
groom followed on a tall, somewhat stiff 
brown horse. 

The two gentlemen who had come with 
her retained their places, so that Edmund, 
riding on her left, was obliged to check his 
horse to make room whenever they met a 
carriage, and thereby constantly interrupted 
in his efforts to join in the conversation, 
from which, moreover, as it seemed to him, 
he was intentionally excluded by Isabelle ; 
at least, she never addressed a remark to 
him, and left the gentlemen to answer the 
questions he asked. Offended by this con- 
duct, and determined to gain a more agree- 
able position, he proposed to leap the ditch 
that bordered the avenue, and race across the 
broad green pasture on the left to the wood- 
ed heights at the end. 

“T have no idea of doing so,” replied Is- 
abelle, sharply. “I don’t feel inclined to 
enter into a wild race with you.” 

“ But very much inclined to leave me in 
the lurch, to be admired by all the pedestri- 
ans and gentlemen in carriages who meet 
us,” he sarcastically replied. 

“Why not?” she answered, laughing. 
“Do you think your flattering admiration 
enough ?” 

“Tf you accept it, it ought to be.” 

“Why? Am I to consider it so unpre- 
cedented a favor that I must despise all 
others? I don’t think so.” 

“Yet it is an old saying that a woman 
ought to be satisfied with the admiration of 
one.” 

“ A principle invented by vain and impe- 
rious men,” said Isabelle, in a very con- 
temptuous tone, as with a graceful bend of 
the head and wave of her riding-whip she re- 
turned the salutation of two gentlemen seated 
in a passing carriage. Edmund had again 
been the one compelled to remain behind to 
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make way for the vehicle. Annoyed by this, 
and the contemptuous tone Isabelle adopted 
toward him, while she lavished coquettish 
smiles on those she met, he pressed his horse 
close to her side, between her and the gen- 
tleman who had separated her from him, and 
answered, in reply to her last words : 

“It is a principle that vain women must 
be forced to submit. Wheel round and ride 
across the pasture with me, if you please.” 


She looked at him with an inimitably 


haughty glance—an expression of reproach- 
ful amazement. 
He did not take the slightest notice of it. 
The next instant he seized her horse’s 
bridle and pressed it toward the ditch; a 
blow with his riding-whip on the animal’s 


flank, and it rose in the air and was on the 


other side with the slender bay Edmund rode, 
and which he had touched with his spurs. 

“ And now away from this region of your 
admirers,” cried Edmund, laughing—‘ away 
ovér the green moor !” 

The black horse received a sharp cut, and 
both dashed away in a rapid gallop. 

Isabelle was furiously angry, and yet the 
unexpected, violent movement to which her 
horse had been urged by Edmund alarmed 
her. She curbed it with all her strength, but 
in vain; the animal, excited by the leap, 
continued at the same pace; no lady can 
check a spirited horse when another is dash- 
ing on beside it, and Edmund kept his at 
full speed. The other gentlemen had fol- 
lowed them over the ditch, but lingered 
some distance behind, and, when at last Isa- 
belle’s black horse was evidently running 
away, paused, watching it with anxious eyes, 
and only soothed by perceiving that Edmund 
still remained at his companion’s side. 

The two riders at last disappeared. They 
had vanished in the woods that covered the 
rising ground at the end of the pasture. 

The gentlemen now rode at a hand gal- 
lop in the same direction, but on reaching 
the trees slackened their pace, worked their 
way for some distance through the bushes 
and undergrowth through which Edmund 
and Isabelle had evidently passed before 
them, and then resolved to leave a place so 
uncomfortable for horses, and wait in the 
open ground below until their companions 
appeared, which, unless they had broken their 
necks, must occur very soon. 

Neither was killed, but their reappear- 
ance was long delayed. Isabelle’s horse had 
suddenly lost its desire to run when obliged 
to struggle with the bushes, but Edmund 
again seized the bridle and led it aside. 

“TI know a very pretty nook near by,” 
said he, “ where our horses can rest, and we 
ourselves take breath. Draw your habit a 
little closer around you, or it may be torn by 
the brambles or the thorns of the wild-roses. 
Come, I am leading you to a classic spot, 
where blood-thirsty people who take up arms 
from wounded honor or irritated jealousy 
usually meet. I think the spot must interest 
you, Isabelle. Look yonder, where the tall 
trees begin.” 

Isabelle sat on her horse as if breath, 
strength, and consciousness had failed ; she 
allowed Edmund to lead it without making 
the least objection ; her arms fell by her side 


as if paralyzed ; she did not utter a syllable. 
| When Edmund stopped in a neighboring 
| glade, she slipped from the animal’s back, 
fell upon her knees, and then lay fainting on 
the moss. 

Edmund sprung from his saddle and 
threw the horses’ bridles over the bough of 
the nearest tree. Then he knelt beside her, 
raised her head, and began to press passion- 
ate kisses upon her face. 

Isabelle started to her feet as if a serpent 
| had stung her. 

“ Insolent, horrible man !” she exclaimed, 
fairly beside herself with anger. 

“ Why, how quickly you recovered your 
senses! Could you not have remained in 
that position a little longer, Isabelle? You 
don’t know how charming you looked. And, 
| after all, by a little more persistence you 
would doubtless have gained your end, and 
I should have been really anxious lest you 
might die on my hands.” 

“Impertinent wretch!” muttered Isa- 
belle, in indescribable fury, glancing at him 
with an expression of the most bitter hatred. 

She walked hastily back to her horse to 
remount it, but was unable to do so without 
assistance, and the helpless glance she cast 
around discovered no aid but Edmund’s, 
which she was obliged to accept—in spite of 
her indignation, increased tenfold by his tri- 
umphant glance. 

“Come this way, if you please,” said he, 
afterhe was again in the saddle ; “ we are only 
thirty paces from a road.” 

At the end of a few minutes they were 
once more in the open field and saw the two 
gentlemen, who dashed forward and eagerly 
inquired about the adventure. Edmund re- 
plied : 

“Tt all turned out very well; Frau von 
Eppstein’s horse slackened its pace of its 
own accord, as soon as we reached the 
shrubbery, and thus deprived me of the hap- 
piness of appearing as the preserver of her 
life. I sincerely regret it. I should have 
been delighted to earn her gratitude. To 
make amends, Frau von Eppstein has seen 
‘the four beeches,’ where suitors for the 
hands of cruel fair ones are in the habit of 
taking each other’s lives.” 

The two gentlemen entered into a long 
discussion of the incident and all the dangers 
connected with it. Isabelle answered in 
monosyllables ; she sat her horse as if weary, 
and punished it severely whenever the still 
excited animal started. 

“ You ought to ride a quieter horse, mad- 
am,” said one of her companions. 

“You are right, Reinbold ; women ought 
to have nothing to do with anything wild,” 
replied Edmund. 

Isabelle was silent. After a short time 
she began an easy conversation upon a to- 
tally different subject. But she was evident- 
ly obliged to exert great self-control, and 
drew a long breath, as if relieved, when on 
reaching home she could bid farewell to her 
attendants—with a nod and fleeting smile. 

“You must feel very sure of your posi- 
tion with Frau von Eppstein, Von Brussack,” 
said Lieutenant Reinbold, as the gentlemen 
rode back to their houses, “ or you would be 
| in disgrace forever.” 














“You certainly treated her very cavalier- 
ly,” said the other; “like a riding-master 
dealing with a timid pupil he wants to in- 
spire with courage.” 

“TI thought my fair cousin had too much 
courage,” Edmund answered, laughing. 


IV. 


THE following evening he went to Isa- 
belle’s with a feeling of rather more embar- 
rassment than usual. He found her differ- 
ent from what he had expected, not angry 
or resolved to impose the most terrible 
humiliations upon him before she forgave 
him; but grave, calm, and even friendly. 
She even succeeded in throwing into her man- 
ner a shade of condescending forgiveness, 
dignified superiority. Besides, she seemed a 
little indisposed ; she was still in a simple 
white morning dress, leaned wearily back in 
an arm-chair in the sitting-room, and turned 
the leaves of a magazine as she talked. Ed- 
mund, with a lover's easily-roused anxiety, 
gazed earnestly into her face and saw that 
her eyes were surrounded by heavy circles, 
At last he said in an undertone, but with 
great cordiality : 

“I hope yesterday’s ride did you no 
harm, Cousin Isabelle? I should be incon- 
solable if you had cause to reproach me for 
i.” 

“It would show more tact, my dear Ed- 
mund,” she answered, evasively, “ if you said 
nothing about that ride. The best thing 
you can do is to besilent. You may be sure 
I shall not mention it. I well know that I 
am to blame. I told you in jest that a true 
man did not allow himself to be trifled with. 
When I said so, it was an innocent, playful 
remark I thought I might make to a man of 
delicacy and good-breeding. You, however, 
saw in it encouragement to roughly abuse 
your strength—but let us talk of something 
else.” 

“As you utter such severe reproaches, 
Isabelle, you must permit me to continue the 
subject. If you think I have given your 
words too rude an interpretation, I will not 
argue the matter, but confess that I can do no 
better, and you must therefore be prepared 
for other exhibitions of want of tact on my 
part.” 

“Why, your insolence oversteps all lim- 
its ; I think I can find some means of pro- 
tection against your—want of tact, Herr von 
Brussack.” 

“What means? A man without delicacy 
and good-breeding is capable of everything. 
What will you do, poor, defenseless woman ? 
And what shall I do to show you that I am 
a man in whom a woman will find a firm 
support, yield to a strong will, whose reso- 
lute character she must respect? Seriously, 
Isabelle, what has made you reject all the 
suitors for your hand, except that they in- 
spired you with no respect? How am I to 
extort this from you? Not by my intellect- 
ual superiority, for I am unfortunately nei- 
ther intelligent, learned, nor witty. I can- 
not do so as a soldier, for we live in peaceful 
times. So in the war we are waging against 
each other I can only conquer by energy and 
strength.” 

There was a magnanimous, dignified for- 
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giveness in the smile with which Frau’ von 
Eppstein replied : 

“You are a child, Edmund. So I will 
leave you in the flattering belief that I am 
waging a war with you.” 

“T, at least, am fighting for your hand.” 

“But I will wage no war with a man 
whose weapons are—impertinences !” 

“Impertinences? Have I had so little 
success that you see in all I have done only 
childish rudeness? Then there is no other 
course than to invent some plainer way of 
showing you—” 

“For Heaven’s sake, spare me! Your 
reckless performances have already been suf- 
ficiently marked. Do you know that Herr 
von Frondheim told me yesterday evening 
that our wild ride was already the talk of 
the city?” 

“ That doesn’t trouble me.” 

“Have you no regard for my reputa- 
tion?” 

“ Your reputation won't suffer if it is said 
that you have at last given one among your 
many suitors the right to hold you in check.” 

“ How insolent, Cousin Edmund!” she 
said, with an angry curl of the lip. 

“ Only true.” 

“Let us drop this conversation, if you 
please.” 

“ Agreed, if you won’t be so incensed 
against me as to refuse to accept a bouquet 
for the court-ball to-morrow.” 

“To show you how much I desire to drop 
the subject, I will accept your bouquet.” 

Edmund bowed his thanks, and began to 
talk of indifferent subjects. He perceived 
that Isabelle looked at him somewhat ab- 
sently, that her eyes rested upon him with a 
searching expression ; the answers she gave 
were also absent and monosyllabic. 

When he at last took his leave, she looked 
after him with the same absent expression. 

“If a woman could only understand her 
own heart!” she said, after a long pause, with 
adeep sigh. “Is this man really dangerous 
tome? Ishe becoming indispensable? Why 
can I no longer feel indignant at his inso- 
lence? DoI already love him? Why does 
not the fact that I have twice been compelled 
to bend to his will make me detest, hate him ? 
On the contrary, it pleased me ; and that he 
is a remarkably handsome man, has a very 
musical voice, I believe I have never denied. 
Do I love him?” 

Isabelle rested her chin on her hand, and 
sat for a long time absorbed in thoughts, 
with a slight frown on her brow. 

“He would send in his resignation and 
retire with the rank of captain, to bury him- 
self with me on my estate. There I could 
Superintend the dairy, and see that the fruit 
was properly dried. He's as poor as a church- 
mouse himself. We should be obliged to 
live on the income of my property. A jour- 
ney in summer, a month or two spent in the 
capital in winter—we might allow ourselves 
these pleasures at first. But afterward ? 
Who knows what ties we might have then? 
And to live in the country forever—Heaven 
Preserve me from such a fate! My future 
might be so different if I bestowed my hand 
upon some excellency in the government ser- 
vice, or the army, or the diplomatic career! 





No, no, I must get rid of this Cousin Ed- 
mund. It is time, high time. He must be 
removed from my sight, since he shows so 
strong a will; he must go away from here. 
There is no other way. Perhaps I shall be 
very sorry, and even shed tears. But what 
else can be done? Am I saft from any fol- 
ly? Is any one sure that he can answer for 
himself? He must be sent away from here— 
and very far, if possible. Oh, Fate is cruel! 
Why isn’t he a millionaire, or at least a colo- 
nel?” 

After this soliloquy Isabelle began to pon- 
der over the means of getting Edmund trans- 
ferred to some other station. The affair had 
its difficulties. The duke must be induced 
to deprive him of his post of adjutant, and 
send him back to his regiment. To accom- 
plish this, a little intrigue would be required. 
True, Isabelle had plenty of connections in 
the highest court-circles. But no ideas would 
come to her mind, and she had invented no 
plan when, on the following evening, while 
her maid was dressing her for the court-ball, 
a superb bouquet was brought in, the one 
Edmund had asked permission to give her. 

As she bent to inhale its perfume, she 
saw a delicate, rose-colored note concealed 
among the flowers. Drawing it out and un- 
rolling it, she read the following verses, writ- 
ten in Edmund’s hand : 

“?Tis vain from trodden ways to turn 
And by new paths for love to sue, 


Useless the ancient mode to spurn 
That lovers aye did choose to woo. 


“* Still the old method must we seek, 
And the deep love that swells the heart 
By blushing rose and violet meek 
Unto its object fair impart.” 

Isabelle read the lines—peacock-plumes in 
which Edmund had decked himself, for he 
had requested Herr von Frondheim to clothe 
his thoughts in rhyme—her eyes rested ab- 
sently on them for a short time, then a cov- 
ert smile played around her lips ; she rolled 
the note again, replaced it among the flow- 
ers, then turned to the maid and ordered her 
to go on with her task. 

An hour later she was moving amid the 
brilliant throng, illumined by floods of light, 
for which the maid had adorned her. Her 
card was soon filled with names—Frondheim 
had chosen the best dance, the German. 
When Edmund came she said he was too 
late ; besides, it was honor enough for him 
that she carried his bouquet. 

“Well, then, I will allow you to dance 
with the others,” he replied. ‘“ But mind, 
if I see you flirting too much with any of 
your partners, I shall interfere, declare that 
you promised that dance to me, take you 
away, and, if he resents it, invite him to the 
‘four beeches’ to-morrow. So, if you don’t 
wish a scene, have a care, fair cousin.” 

“ Certainly, do not doubt that I know how 
to take care of myself, Cousin Edmund,” she 
replied, in a peculiarly significant tone. 

In a pause between the dances Isabelle 
approached Frau von Schroberg, who was 
seated in one of the arm-chairs ranged along 
the upper end of the hall, conversing with 
several gentlemen. This lady, a divorced 
wife about the same age as Isabelle, very 
beautiful, and who, though less witty and 





cultivated than the latter, shared her views 
of life and divided the homage of society, 
ought—in the natural order of things—to 
have been the object of her jealousy. But 
this was not the case. Frau von Schroberg 
was the acknowledged object of the admira- 
tion of the elderly sovereign of the country, 
and therefore a xoli me tangere to the admir- 
ing masculine sex; so rivalry was impossi- 
ble. 

Frau von Schroberg returned Isabelle’s 
friendly greeting with great affability, and 
the two ladies conversed for some time in a 
very animated tone ; at last a new dance be- 
gan and Frau von Schroberg’s partner ap- 
peared to claim her hand. She rose and laid 
her bouquet on the arm-chair. Herr von 
Reinbold, Isabelle’s partner, also came up. 

“T’m fairly dying of thirst,” said the 
young widow ; “if you want to save my 
life, get me something to quench it—a glass 
of beer at least.” 

“Beer—madam?” replied Reinbold, in 
amazement. 

“ That is the only thing that really quenches 
it—do try to get me some.” 

Herr von Reinbold hurried off to gratify 
her wish—he hoped to find some beer on the 
ground-floor of the palace, where a smoking- 
room had been fitted up. When he had gone 
and Isabelle found herself alone and unob- 
served—the duke was standing near, but he 
was watching the dance—she took up Frau 
von Schroberg’s bouquet and inhaled its fra- 
grance, while her delicate fingers toyed with 
the flowers, then restored it to its place, cast- 
ing a quick, searching glance around. 

Isabelle’s partner now returned with the 
beer ; she forced herself to drink as much as 
possible, and then took his arm. 

The evening passed as such evenings 
usually do ; midnight came, and with it the 
supper hour. Edmund escorted Isabelle to 
the dining-room, and found her more gra- 
cious than she had been for a long time ; the 
ball seemed to have inspired her with the 
gayest spirits. 

“ You haven’t said one word of thanks for 
my bouquet,” Edmund at last remarked, as 
he filled her glass with champagne. “ Didn’t 
you like it?” 

“Should I carry it if I did not?” 

“ And my poor verses?” 

“Verses? Were there any verses in it? 
I received none.” 

“T put some verses among the flowers— 
didn’t you find them?” 

“Na” 

“Oh! then you haven’t examined the 
bouquet. Please give it to me.” 

Isabelle took the flowers lying beside her 
and handed them to Edmund. The latter 
looked carefully, but found no verses. 

“That's a stupid performance,” he said, 
angrily. ‘ My orderly must have lost them 
in carrying the bouquet. I gave him such 
strict orders to be cautious.” 

“Don’t scold him too severely. 
accident may easily have happened.” 

True ; and it was really of no great con- 
sequence ; since Frondheim had written the 
verses at Edmund’s request, his vanity as an 
author did not suffer. Besides, he perceived 
that the sun of Isabelle’s favor was shining 
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upon him. She talked gayly, confidentially 
with him, addressed her conversation to him 
alone. 


all, the thought that he had won this favor 
in so heroic and clever a method, fairly in- 
toxicated him—at last he whispered the ten- 
derest words. 

“You have drunk too much sack, Ed- 
mund,” she said, “and I can listen to noth- 
ing more. Give me my gloves; the guests 
are leaving the room.” 

After supper the German was danced. 
Isabelle took Edmund out several times and 
adorned him with her orders. 

Then the ball was over. 

As Edmund left the palace and entered 


the dark street, he suddenly became very | 


ve. 

“God help me,” he said, with a faint 
sigh ; “I fear to-morrow’s sun will not set 
without seeing me a betrothed bridegroom !” 


[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.] 





FALLEN FORTUNES. 
A NOVEL. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


“TO BE, OR NOT TO BE?” 


WHEN John Dalton reached the head of 
Sanbeck Valley, there were two courses open 
to him: either to keep straight on along the 
east road, which was soon merged into a 
bridle-path along the moor that led to Blea- 
barrow Mere, or to return to Riverside by 
the way he came. It had been his intention 
to join the party on board the steam-yacht ; 
but he now carried about with him that 
which caused his heart to beat so wildly at 
the very thought of his wife and children 
that he could not trust himself to meet them. 
It is always open to the wretched—those at 
least who are not in prison—to end their 
woes by rope or razor; but it is not so easy 
to use those remedies. But, once one is pos- 
sessed of a few drops of poison, the case be- 
comes very simple ; a dose of medicine is not 
difficult to swallow. We have the key of the 
next world in our pocket, and one turn of 
the hand admits us. 

“ One step from the deathbed, 

And one from the bier, 

And one from the charnel, 

And one— Oh, where?” 
says the poet. But, for John Dalton, even 
those few steps were now shortened—if he 
only so willed it. 
respected his own fate, he was filled with a 
tremendous sense of power. He had but to 


Edmund felt perfectly happy ; the | 


favor of the beautiful woman, so visible to | the crags, and was looking around him in all 








Though the matter only | 


litt his hand, and the secret that has defied 


mankind to pierce it since the world began 
lay within his grasp. For the moment he 
felt no inclination to use his advantage ; but 
he felt immensely flattered in the possession 
of it. Thoughts of the Great To-come had, 


of course, occasionally occurred to him, but 
only in that conventional and abstract form 
in which they present themselves to ninety- 
nine hundredths of his fellow-creatures ; fa- | 









miliarity with them had certainly bred no 
contempt for it in his mind; and now he 
could think of little else. He had climbed 


directions save one—his face was studiously 
averted from the long blue lake, on which 
the yacht, though distant, was distinctly visi- 
ble. The very world seemed to be at his 
feet, and to afford him the opportunity of a 
comprehensive farewell. How exquisitely 
beautiful looked the tranquil valley from 
which he had just ascended ; how peaceful 
were the hours men passed in it, and how 
contented, to all seeming, were they with 
their lot! Old Joe Landell, of the Nook 
yonder, was dying, it seems, and doubtless 
sorry to die ; while he (Dalton) was hale and 
strong enough, yet weary of his life. How 
cruel and unjust seemed the ways of—well, 
of Fate. He did not like to say “ of Provi- 
dence,” though we use that term itself to 
avoid saying “ of God.” 

It was impossible, however, to smooth 
matters over with himself now; he must 
needs face the truth in theory, as, without 
doubt, if he put his design into effect, he 
would have to face it in fact. If God was 
cruel and unjust in this world, might he not 
also be so in the next? The “ To be, or not 
to be?” of Hamlet is seif-applied by every 
man in Dalton’s case, whether he has heard 
of Hamlet or not. There are many con- 
siderations, but the gist of the matter lies 
in anutshell. As to what men say of suicide 


| generally, that did not disturb him ; he was 


too near the thing itself to be moved by the 
cant of those who have only regarded it from 
a distance, and with no reference to them- 
selves. It is “ cowardly,” they say ; whereas 
it indeed requires the extremest kind of 
courage—the courage of despair. They 
might just as well call a man a “ coward” for 
going to the dentist’s and getting a raging 
tooth drawn, instead of letting it rage on. 
The topic is one of those upon which men 
have agreed together to talk rubbish. Even 
Shakespeare has told us that the Almighty 
has fixed his canon against self-slaughter, 
though whence he derived the information 
he has left untold. At the same time, that 
it is forbidden by implication is true enough ; 
and indeed it is very literally “ a-flying in 
the face of Providence,” since a more violent 
protest against the lot that has been assigned 
to us, or a greater reflection upon him who 
imposed it upon us, can hardly be imagined. 

This last consideration, however, was not 
that which troubled Dalton most. Strange 
as it may appear to superficial observers of 
human nature, morality in such cases com- 
monly makes a better fight of it—intercedes 
more eloquently for the precious life—than 
religion itself. Dalton thought compara- 
tively little of the question which theologians 
have affirmed to be the most pressing of all, 


“Will this be displeasing to the Supreme | 











Being or not?” but was greatly disturbed by | 


an analogous though not necessarily a sy- 
nonymous consideration, “ Is this right ?” and 
this again resolved itself presently into a 


very concrete form, “ Will it be committing | 
fraud against the Palm Branch Insurance | 


Society ?” 


It was above all things neces- | 


sary—in order to spare the feelings of his | 








wife and children—that his death should be 
attributed to natural causes ; and yet in that 
case they could reap an advantage to which 
they had obviously no right. At one time, 
as we have seen, this consideration had been 
sufficient to cause him to put aside the no- 
tion of self-destruction; and, if it had not 
been for Mr. Campden’s conversation with 
him respecting the Palm Branch, it is prob- 
able he would never have reverted to it. 
Even the chairman of the board of directors 
had not been able to persuade him that he 
had a right to derive advantage from a pol- 
icy one of the conditions of which he had 
deliberately violated; but if, to meet their 
own purposes, the society should waive their 
objections, he would surely—so he endeav- 
ored to persuade himself—be in a different 
moral position. And that they would do so 
he had very good reason to believe. The 
chairman had announced his intention of 
pressing that course of conduct upon his col- 
leagues even in case of a stranger ; and he 
was not likely to be less strenuous where 
the interests of a friend—if the dead can be 
said to have interests—were involved. More- 
over, that he would be committing no fraud 
—in the way of deception at least—so far as 
Mr. Campden was concerned, and through 
him the company, he felt assured. It was a 
trifling circumstance, yet one which, in the 
event of his sudden death, would at once 
have an immense significance in the eyes of 
his host, that he had never mentioned to him, 
while talking of that very topic, that he him- 
self was insured in the Palm Branch, It was 
perhaps by accident that, when the subject 
was first started, he had been reticent upon 
this point ; but, while the discussion was pro- 
ceeding, he had reflected on the matter, and 
maintained his secret by design. Now, sup- 
posing that he should die very suddenly— 
much more under circumstances that would 
suggest suspicion — it must needs at once 
strike Mr. Campden as very remarkable 
that his friend had been silent upon such a 
point ; from what Dalton knew of the other’s 
character, he was confident that he would 
feel it his duty to communicate his conject- 
ure to the insurance society ; and that, hav- 
ing thus satisfied his scruples, he would do 
his best, both on public and private grounds, 
to procure the payment of the policy to Mrs. 
Dalton and her children. By these argu- 
ments Dalton had silenced, if he had not 
convinced, the voice of conscience, as re- 
spected the Palm Branch, and had so sur- 
mounted his chief difficulty. For to have 
put an end to himself, with the knowledge 
that in so doing he was committing a fraud, 
would have really been an impossibility with 
him ; the like reflection has probably kept 
scores of wretched men in this world, and 
will continue to do so; but the thought that 
their fraud may not be successful, and their 
policies be lost, has restrained hundreds. 

In spite of the reprehensible circum- 
stances in which we now find him placed, 
John Dakon would have been a better man, 
even though he hurried his exit, than the ma- 
jority of those who wait decorously on the 
stage for the fall of the curtain. It was the 
suddenness of his calamity which had over- 
thrown his judgment, and prevented, per- 
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haps, his fertile mind from suggesting some 
less tremendous expedient for escaping from 
his sea of troubles than that of flight. Nor 
was self, it must be allowed, the promoter 
of his rash design. If his mind were not 
now occupied by his beloved Edith and his 
children, it was because he did not dare to 
dwell upon that subject; his heart, which 


was not dismayed at the thought of that | 


dread leap in the dark, melted like wax at 
the thought of ¢hem/ He was not leaving 
them, as many a self-slayer does to whom the 


epithet “ coward” is applicable enough, alone | 


and unprotected, deserted by the man within 
whose power it was to win their bread. His 


loss would be a gain to them every way; | 
| even to himself how little he was affected by 


they would ride more buoyantly on the wave 


of life for his removal ; and many a friendly | 
sail would assist their little bark, from which | 


they could have accepted no such aid had he 
himself—very literally “a pilot to the shores 
of—Nothing "—been on board of her. 

All these reflections occurred to him con- 
fusedly, hurrying across his mind one after 
the other, like flying clouds over a hillside, 
but all tending to one point. It is but sel- 
dom that such a dread resolve as Dalton had 
in fact as good as come to is determined 
upon by gradual steps. Mr. Campden, I 
think, somewhat over-rode his hobby—other- 
wise a trustworthy nag enough—in striking 
out the six months’ proviso as respected sui- 
cide from the regulations of his Palm Branch. 
In the mood in which John Dalton now 
found himself he would have insured in half 
a dozen such unprotected offices, and killed 
himself next day ; but he could not—in fact, 
though the opportunity was open to him, he 
did not do so—have insured his life with the 
intention of putting an end to it after the ex- 
piration of half a year. It is not so easy as 
some philosophers would persuade us to look 
certain death in the face for months, and yet 
retain our equanimity, even when our friends 
are assisting us to do so; but to play the 
hypocrite to those dearest and nearest to us, 
to persuade them that all is well with us 
while our inward eye is fixed upon the gap- 
ing grave, is a réie beyond that of most act- 
ors. From what he had already experienced, 
Dalton, at all events, was well convinced 
that such a sustained effort was beyond his 
powers. If the thing was to be done, it was 
not only best but necessary to do it quickly. 
Upon one thing Dalton had long made up 
his mind—namely, that the catastrophe 
should not take place beneath the roof 
which he still called his home. The im- 
probability of his decease being attributed to 
his own hand would, he justly concluded, be 
increased by its occurrence at a time when 
he was a guest upon a visit of pleasure ; and, 
though this was hard upon the Campdens, 
his necessities were such that he must needs 
be hard on some one. Their home would be 
made hateful to Edith and the girls were it 
made the scene of such a tragedy, whereas 
the folks at Riverside would soon get over it. 
He pictured to himself, with something like 
a smile, how his hostess would inveigh 
against him for his want of consideration for 
her feelings, if she could have looked into 
his mind at this moment. Would it have a 
good or a bad effect, he wondered, upon her 


position “in the county?” It would cer- 
tainly give the house a temporary interest, 
and, if his ghost should be reported after- 


| ward to “walk” there, even quite a flavor | 


of antiquity. He did not believe in ghosts 
| walking, yet the fancy was sufficient to set 


| 
| 
| 


| it mow?” 


| his mind speculating on the possibility of his | 


discontented spirit being aware of what was 
going on in the world after its departure. 
Would it be cognizant of the future of those 
| dear to him, and note their troubles without 


able that she might not have the power to 
rally from such a sudden blow at all. 

It was curious that not till after he had 
proposed and rejected many schemes did the 
thought strike him, “ Why should I not do 
Except for that dark spot, with a 
thin ribbon of dark cloud above it, on the 
distant mere, there was no sign of movement 
or of life about him. It was unlikely that he 


| should ever find himself more alone than at 


the capability of giving them aid ; their dan- | 


gers, without power to warn them ? 
case there was indeed a hell, and he would 
be in it. 
was upon this account. It was surprising 


those material terrors, in the reality of which 


In that | 


If he feared for himself at all, it | 


that very moment. Save for the dull roar of 
the rapid river, hundreds of feet beneath him, 
and for the distant tinkle of a sheep-bell from 
the valley he had just left, not a sound broke 
the surrounding silence. If it is ever easy 


| for a man in health and vigor to lie down 
| and die, it was easy for him to do so now. 


he had been brought up to believe ; how | 


much his mind still dwelt upon this world, 


other. 
Though his thoughts wandered so wildly 


a dove-cot, to one small and insignificant 
topic—namely, as to when and where this 


had hitherto been his great difficulty, were 
now obtained, and he had but to fix time 
and place. What scene, what hour, was the 
best fitted—or, rather, the least unfit—for 
the final catastrophe? Should it be next 
morning in the library, to which he was still 
wont to retire after breakfast upon pretext 
of business, though all such occupation for 
him was gone? In that case, Holt would 
probably be the first to find him dead. Then 
he would tell Campden, and Campden would 
tell Julia, and Julia would have to break it 
to Edith. That would be the best plan, if he 
could only be sure that Holt woz/d find him. 
But suppose Edith should look in upon him, 
under pretense, as often happened, of choos- 
ing some book to read with Tony, but in re- 
ality, as he well knew, to give him a silent 
caress or whisper a word of comfort in his 
ear—why, that would kill her! And, again, 
if it should happen in the smoking-room, 
when the others had gone to bed and he was 
all alone, save for that Creator into whose 
visible presence, perchance, he was about to 
precipitate himself, would not Edith be. the 
person who would come and look for him, 
alarmed by his absence, and apprehensive, 
perhaps, of the very horror that had actually 
taken place—apprehensive, but not, alas! 
prepared for it; so that the sudden shock 
would leave his children not only fatherless, 
but orphaned ! 

He pictured the event under a score of 
circumstances, to every one of which there 
was an objection upon the same ground ; in 
none was it certain that the catastrophe could 
be broken to his wife without danger of the 
most fatal consequences. If she had been 
in her usual health, he could have trusted to 
her paramount sense of duty to preserve her 
under the worst disasters ; her first thought, 
when Nature permitted her to think, would 
have been for the children that were still left 
to her, and for their sake she would have 
borne up—and lived on. But as it was, en- 
feebled by her condition, and already de- 





pressed by misfortune, it was only too prob- 


though he stood upon the brink of the | 


and so far, they always returned, as doves to | 


If ever circumstances can be said to be in 
favor of such a deed, they were so now. If 
an opportunity was ever offered for a man to 
kill himself—yet to seem to others to have 
died in the course of Nature—it was offered 
to him now. He looked into the future— 
not the future of the next world, even yet— 


| and all things seemed to suit with his fell in- 


| tent. 
thing should be enacted. The means, which | 





He had just been to his doctor to con- 
sult him about a supposed heart-disease, and 
the doctor had as good as confirmed his own 
expressed suspicion that such a mischief was 
at work. “I should not myself be sur- 
prised,” he had said, “if I was to hear that 
you had suddenly dropped down dead.” It 
was true that this had been wrung from him 
after much pressing—by what lawyers term 
“leading questions”—but Curzon had not 
probably been aware of it ; and, even if he 
had been, when the thing had happened, he 
was certainly not likely to eat his words. He 
had but to repeat them, and there would be 
surely no occasion for any fost-mortem inves- 
tigation. The path by which Dalton had 
reached the summit of the crags was very 
steep, though it had, in fact, put him but a 
very little out of breath; and its ascent 


| might easily be credited with having cost a 


man affected with a heart-disease—and who 
had been found dead on the top of it—his 
life. If the doctor had any doubts—if the 
merest scintilla of suspicion could be called 
such—he would certainly give them, for all 
reasons, in favor of “death from natural 
causes.” Dalton had parted from him, if 
not in high spirits, still with perfect cheerful- 
ness ; and if he had shown despondency at 
any period of the interview, it had arisen, ap- 
parently, from his suspicions regarding his 
own health. Upon the whole, it seemed that 
Dalton’s expedition of that morning had pro- 
cured for him a most important witness. 
There was, indeed, the absence of the 
laudanum from the bottle to be accounted 
for; but that could be effected in two ways— 
Dalton could either take a draught of it and 
then break the bottle with the rest of its 
contents in his pocket, when the breakage 
would be accounted for by his fall ; or, hav- 
ing drunk what was necessary to effect his 
purpose, he could fill up the bottle with wa- 
ter from a little spring that was close at 
hand, The doctor himself had stated that 
he had sold him laudanum enough “to kill 
half the parish,” so that a very moderate 
quantity would suffice for his purpose. As 
for the afterward—he would presently be 
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missed at home, and, since he had moored 
the boat on the right bank of the river, it 
would be guessed that he had crossed over 


into Sanbeck, probably with the intention of | 
ready due to the poison he had swallowed. 


calling at the doctor’s ; the very man would, 
therefore, be at once communicated with on 
whom he mainly relied for the final safe-con- 
duct of the affair ; while, in the mean while, 
time would allow of misgivings and appre- 
hensions, which, however painful in them- 
selves, do somewhat break, to those who en- 
tertain them, the shock of calamity. The 
house, though at some distance, was full in 
his sight, in which all the degrees of suspense 
and wretchedness—uneasiness, dismal fore- 
boding, and despair—were about to be in- 
flicted by his own hand on those he died to 
benefit, yet he gazed on it with apathetic 
eyes. Death was so near to him that feeling 
was already dulled by its icy presence. It 
was more mechanically than, as before, of 
resolute design that he now kept his back 
turned to the moorland lake — where the 
black speck was growing larger every mo- 
ment, which was the steam-yacht Mary, 
bringing his unsuspicious dear ones home— 
and took the laudanum from his pocket. 

He had a flask fitted with a drinking-cup, 
and into this he poured sufficient, as he 
judged, of the deadly drug to effect his pur- 
pose ; placing this upon the turf, he substi- 
tuted water from the spring for the liquid 
taken from the bottle, and replaced the lat- 
ter in his pocket. Then all was indeed 
ready. It was astonishing, even to himself, 
how steady was his hand as he raised the 
fatal draught to his lips. If the claim of 
Socrates to philosophy, reflected he grimly, 
rested only upon his calmness in taking the 
hemlock, John Dalton was as good a philos- 
opher as he. He had “done” his thinking 
in this world, for good and all, and was whol- 
ly occupied with the matter in hand ; he only 
indulged himself in one surmise—which was 
likewise Socratic— How long would the 
poison take to work? Would he fall at once 
into a deep sleep? Would he feel pain? 
Then he drank it off very quickly, and to the 
last drop, after which he carefully washed 
out the drinking-cup, and returned it to its 
proper place. As he did so, it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that his mouth—he had said 
to himself his “breath,” and then mentally 
corrected his mistake with a smile that was 
very like a shudder—that his mouth would 
smell of the poison. He remembered that 
in many cases of su:cide the fact was at once 
discovered by this simple means, and yet he 
had almost forgotten to take so ordinary a 
precaution. He now wetted his lips with a 
little wine from his flask, and took out his 
cigar-case. ‘“ The wine and the tobacco to- 
gether,” thought he, coolly, “will surely 
overcome the scent of the laudanum. But 
in selecting his cigar his hand trembled 
excessively, for the case from which he 
took it had been his wife’s gift, and was 
embroidered by her own fingers. Almost 
everything that John Dalton had, of a 
handy or luxurious sort, had been given 
him upon one or other of his birthdays by 
his wife or children, and he was wont to use 


them as a matter of course. But now, as he | 


was leaving his Edith forever, without look 





or word of farewell, the touch of the silken 
flowers that she had woven for him sent a 
pang to his heart so keen and vivid that he 
almost doubted whether it might not be al- 


When he put the case away, however, the 
pain went with it, and he sat down on the 
turf, and began smoking his cigar. If he had 
stood up a few minutes longer, he would 
probably have been seen by those on board 
the yacht, which had by this time left the 
mere, and was speeding home between the 
river-banks. As it was, they came on—the 
young people still at their jests and games— 
opposite to and immediately under the very 
crag where Dalton sat. He heard them, or 
heard something that seemed to mingle with 
the murmur of the river, and yet was not of 
it; and dimly curious—for his mind was 
clouded, and his senses only half obeyed his 
will—would have risen to see what it was ; 
his limbs, however, were numb and nerveless, 
and, in the attempt to get upon his feet, he 
fell, and rose no more. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


THE first step of Mrs. Dalton, upon 
reaching home, was to go direct to the li- 
brary, where she had every reason to expect 
that her husband would be found. She had 
entertained but small hope of seeing him on 
board the yacht ; yet, if he had left the house 
at all, she thought he would have kept his 
promise—or half-promise—to join the water- 
party. He was doubtless still engaged with 
his letters, or, more likely, still thinking his 
sad thoughts, under pretense of being en- 
gaged with them. Her surprise was, there- 
fore, considerable at not finding him; and 
with her, under her sad circumstances, sur- 
prise was at once followed by vague alarm. 
Her heart beat, not only with haste, as she 
went rapidly to his own chamber, and then 
to the smoking-room, to find them both un- 
occupied. At the door of the latter she had 
even waited a few seconds, not so much to 
recover breath as to expel from her face the 
apprehensions that she knew had gathered 
there. 

“ Why, John, where on earth ”—was the 
commencement of the half-laughing sentence 
she had formed, in the expectation of finding 
him in his favorite lounging-chair with his 
cigar. But the words faded on her tongue, 
as she stood pale and trembling in the un- 
tenanted room. From the window she could 
see the very crag under which—had she but 
known it—he was lying, unconscious of her 
tender solicitude. Where on earth, indeed, 
was he? Or could he be said to be on earth 
at all? 

“John, John!” The very echoes seemed 
to mock her, and reply “Gone, gone!” in 
answer to her tremulous inquiry. She felt 
that she was growing “nervous” and need- 
lessly alarmed ; and, above all things, it was 
necessary to conceal such feelings. For what 
—would be the natural demand of all around 
her—was there to be alarmed about in her 
husband’s absence from the house? Mrs. 





Campden had already expressed her opinion 
that he did not like parties, and therefore 
would not put in an appearance on the mere, 
and she would only recognize a tribute to 
her own sagacity and knowledge of John’s 
character in the fact that, after concluding 
his correspondence, he had gone elsewhere. 
The girls themselves would entertain the 
same opinion, except that they would not 
blame him, for they were too fond of him 
not to be kind—though they were by no 
means blind—to his foibles. 

“TI wonder where papa is?” said Kate, 
meeting her mother in the corridor, on the 
way to her own room to take off her bonnet 
and “things.” “ Marks says he has had no 
luncheon, but left the house—at least, his 
hat and stick were gone—almost as soon as 
we did. We must not tell Mrs. Campden 
that.” 

“ He had a headache, perhaps, and meant 
to walk it off, and then to return to write his 
letters.” 

“Perhaps so. By-the-by, there is a letter 
just come by the afternoon’s post for him, 
and marked ‘ /mmediate.’” 

“ Yes,” said Jenny, who had followed her 
sister slowly up-stairs, but without assistance 
— it was one of her “ good days”—and I saw 
Mr. Holt take it up and examine it with all 
the curiosity of a housemaid. I am sure he 
could not take a greater interest in his affairs 
if he was papa’s partner, and I do hope it 
has not come to ¢hat yet.” 

“ Hush, Jenny, hush!” said Mrs. Dalton, 
in what was for her a tone of severity ; “you 
may be sorry for such remarks as that when 
it is too late.” 

“My dearest mamma, what do you mean?” 
cried Jenny, all tenderness and terror ; her 
mother’s looks alarmed her even more than 
her tone. 

“ Nothing, dear, nothing ; which I am 
sure was what you meant. Only, just now, 
such little things have such an effect on me; 
and, not finding your papa up-stairs, nor in 
his own room, I—it was very foolish of me— 
began to think that something must have 
gone wrong.” 

“But, darling mamma,” said Kitty, re- 
provingly, “ what is more likely than that he 
should have gone for a long walk? Indeed, 
we know he has, since he went out before 
luncheon. He told me the other day that 
he must take more exercise, when I was 
speaking of his want of appetite, which both 
Jenny and I have remarked of late.-—Have 
we not, Jenny?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Jenny, eagerly ; “and 
I don’t mind telling you now that I took 
upon myself to ask Dr. Curzon to try and 
find out if there was anything the matter 
with him, and, if I am not much mistaken, 
papa has gone to Sanbeck to-day in conse- 
quence ; in which case his absence is quite 
accounted for.” 

At this moment there was a sharp ring at 
the front-door, and Jenny’s countenance fell. 

“Nay, my darling,” said her mother, mis- 
taking the cause of her sudden despondency, 
and prompt to administer comfort in her 
turn ; “ let us trust in God’s mercy, and hope 
for the best. There is no reason why a ring 
at the bell should mean any ill news.” 
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“Tt is Dr. Curzon,” said Jenny, quietly ; 
“ that is all.” 

In compensation, as it almost seemed, for 
her ailment and general delicacy, this young 
invalid’s senses were unusually acute. Her 
eyes had a wider range, her ears a keener 
perception, than those of her more robust fel- 
low-creatures ; every familiar step and voice, 
especially if they to whom they appertained 
were dear to her, had an individuality for 
her, and even their way of scraping their 
shoes or ringing the bell. She was right in 
this case, for in a few moments her maid 
came up to say that the doctor was awaiting 
her as usual in the library. 

“TI dare say you are surprised to see me 
so soon, my dear,” he began, volubly ; and if 
her mind had not been so occupied she 
would have detected in his address the man- 
ner of a set speech ; “ but, as I happened to 
be passing by the gate, I thought I would, 
for once, pay my respects to your mother. 
It is quite an unprofessional visit, I assure 
you; only Marks marched me in here, as 
usual, and I had not the strength of mind to 
resist him ; his patronage and condescension 
always overpower me.” 

“TI don’t care what was the reason that 
brought you here, doctor,” answered Jenny, 
“but I never was more glad to see you. 
Dear mamma, who, as I have told you, has 
been exceedingly nervous of late—quite un- 
like herself, 7 think—and all, no doubt, upon 
papa’s account, is just now in the most un- 
happy and agitated state, just because he 
has left the house for a few hours, while we 
were in the yacht upon the lake. I endeav- 
ored to quiet her by confessing that I had 
expressed some fears to you about papa’s 
health, and that it was very likely you had 
persuaded him to visit you professionally at 
your own house. But now it seems that is 
not the case, I scarcely know what to say to 
comfort her. Of course it is very unreason- 
able in her to be alarmed about nothing in 
this way, but we girls scarcely know what to 
say.” 

“That must be a very unusual circum- 
stance,” said the doctor, but without the 
smile that usually accompanied his good- 
natured raillery. “Well, of course your 
dear mother is unreasonable; that is only 
natural under the circumstances. Our ob- 
ject must be, of course, to find out some sim- 
ple explanation of his absence till he turns 
up again. How long has he been away alto- 
gether, do you suppose?” 

“Since half-past eleven, I should say, if 
not earlier. Can't you say that you have rec- 
ommended him to take more exertion? I 
have heard you often rally him about stop- 
ping in-doors.” 

“You are sure he has not returned home 
since the morning, and then gone out again?” 
inquired the doctor, earnestly. 

“So the servants say ; and he is not in 
the house, for mamma has looked everywhere 
for him. How grave you look, doctor! You 
don’t know anything, I trust, that goes in 
any way to corroborate dear mamma’s appre- 
hensions ?” 

“Pooh, nonsense, no. But it is no use 
attempting to convince her—nor any of your 
Sex, miss—by mere argument. When I 





bring your papa home with me, however, 
then I suppose she will believe that it is all 
right.” 

“ Oh, dear doctor, if you only coudd. Do 
you really know where he is ?”—for the doc- 
tor had risen, with the obvious intention of 
setting out at once. 

“ Well, I can’t say I know, Miss Jenny ; 
but I think I can make a shrewd guess. You 
can keep a secret, my dear? I have often 
said I could back you against any girl in 
England for a secret—though ¢hat, indeed, is 
no very great proof of confidence.” 

“If it is for mamma’s sake or papa’s, I 
would die rather than tell it,” said Jenny, 
confidently ; the doctor’s manner had worked 
upon her impressionable nature more deeply 
than he had intended. 

“Qh, it’s not so serious as all that,” 
answered he, gayly; “but you know how 
your papa hates any fuss being made about 
him; and the fact is, he did make a sort 
of half-promise to come over into San- 
beck and consult me to-day, professionally. 
And he has done this, no doubt; but some- 
how we have missed one another. Now, if I 
leave my pony here, and go across the crags, 
I am sure to fall in with him. Perhaps, in- 
deed, he is waiting at my house at this very 
moment.” 

“Oh, thank you; that will be an excel- 
lent plan, doctor. But it will cut up your 
whole afternoon. Why should we not send 
messengers ?” 

“ Because your father would not like it. 
It is essential that no one should know of 
his intention to consult me. If I don’t put 
in an appearance here before nightfall, or if 
your papa and I miss one another by any 
chance, and he returns without me, you will 
see that they send my pony home.” 

“Yes, yes. But you really think that you 
will find papa?” 

“T do, child, upon my honor.” 

“Then give me a kiss, doctor. Do you 
know there was something—I don’t know 
what—in your manner that made me almost 
as nervous as mamma? But I am sure you 
would not deceive your poor Jenny.” 

“TI believe you have more confidence 
in your own sagacity than in my ingenu- 
olisness,” was the doctor’s laughing reply. 
“Now, let me out at the window here, and 
then I can sneak down to the boat-house, 
and row myself across without attracting ob- 
servation.” 

“Stop a moment, doctor. If you are 
really pretty sure to meet papa, a letter has 
come for him marked ‘ /mmediate, and you 
had better take it; I will fetch it from the 
hall.” 

“Very good, Miss Jenny.” And having 
placed the letter in his breast-pocket—and 
once again enjoined her as to sending home 
the pony—the doctor let himself out by way 
of the window, and made his way through 
the shrubbery to the boat-house. It was not 
uncommon for him, when on foot, to come or 
return from Sanbeck by way of the river; 
and one of the boatmen who were about the 
place offered to “put him across.” But the 
doctor replied that he himself intended to 
return ; and seating himself in the safest- 
looking of the small craft—for the configura- 





tion of his form was unsuitable for one of 
narrow dimensions—he ferried it across, with 
no inconsiderable skill. Arrived on the 
other side, he suffered the stream to carry 
him down below the usual landing-place, to 
a projection in the bank, behind which, and 
concealed from the observation of those op- 
posite, he found a boat already moored. 

“T thought so,” murmured he, with a sa- 
gacious nod, as he fastened his own wherry 
beside it; “he has not returned. The fool- 
ish fellow was in greater haste to slip his ca- 
ble than I had given him credit for.” 

Then the doctor began to ascend the 
crags ; not only with deliberation, as it was 
his wont to do, but pausing at every few feet 
to look to left and right, as though in search 
of some particular object ; at the summit he 
made a still longer pause, gazing earnestly 
about him in all directions, The scene was 
still extensive, though the shades of the au- 
tumn evening were coming on apace ; yet he 
saw not what he sought, and his face, which 
had been hitherto serene, and even cheerful 
—the face of a man who is well satisfied 
with his own sagacity—began to lose its confi- 
dence. He was convinced that his examina- 
tion of the ground behind him had been com- 
plete ; the long range of crags was now open 
to his view on both sides, and in front lay the 
winding path up which Dalton must needs 
have come from Sanbeck on his way home- 
ward. His eyes could even sweep the road 
in the valley almost in the very spot where 
his own house stood, and where he had bid- 
den his guest adieu that morning. 

“He cannot surely have gone on to the 
lake,” muttered the doctor, in a tone, how- 
ever, that had more of apprehension in it 
than of assurance ; “or why should he have 
come to me?” 

The day was warm, and his exertions had 
been considerable ; but, as he took out his 
handkerchief, and wiped his forehead, you 
might have seen by the expression of his 
countenance that the action was caused by 
mental rather than physical causes; it was a 
signification of supreme anxiety and alarm. 

“ My tongue cleaves to the roof of my 
mouth,” he murmured; “there should be a 
spring about here somewhere.” 

Having cast about him for its bearings, 
he walked quickly toward a high, conical hill 
to southward, and at its foot, upon the side 
remote from that where he had been stand- 
ing, found the spring—and a man’s body 
stretched beside it. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed he aloud, with a great 
sigh of relief; “you were right, Tommy, af- 
ter all.” 

This was not in approval of the spectacle 
before him (though it by no means shocked 
him, as it would have shocked any one else), 
and far less of the action that had brought 
the prostrate man to such a pass, but merely 
in acknowledgment of his own foresighted- 
ness, and perhaps in reparation for having 
temporarily doubted it ; for the doctor’s bap- 
tismal name was Thomas. Then he knelt 
down beside the body of his friend—for it 
was no other than that of Dalton—and pro- 
ceeded to make a close examination thereof. 
It lay huddled up, as though it had fallen, or 
rather sunk down from a sitting posture into 
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a recumbent one, yet by no means stiffly, | 
like a corpse. Close beside it, as though it | 
had dropped from his lips, was a half-smoked 
cigar. The face was pale, but placid; one 
hand was hidden in the breast, and when the 
doctor drew it, unresisting, forth, it was seen 
to clasp a locket. It opened to the touch, 
and showed a lock of hair within it, brighter 
than the gold in which it was set. 

“ His wife’s hair, no doubt, poor fellow,” 
mused the doctor, who, having completed his 
professional examination, apparently to his 
satisfaction, proceeded with great coolness 
to take stock of the “ personalty "—including 
the contents of his friend’s pockets. 

“ Her tresses will never look like that 
again, yet they shall not grow white before 
their time if I can help it. What a mad fool 
was this, and yet what method in his mad- 
ness! He washed his mouth out with this, 
did he ?”—here he pulled forth Dalton’s sher- 
ry-flask—“ and then smoked a cigar, to make 
all sure! Upon my life, he was a cool one.” 

In each of the breast-pockets was a phial 
done up in paper, which the doctor’s own 
deft fingers had wrapt around it a few hours 
ago; both were still full, and with their 
corks plugged tightly in. The searcher 
shook his head, as he held one of them up to 
the waning light. 

“What a fox he was!” soliloquized he ; 
“and yet not so wary as the trapper. This 
is thinner and lighter than when it left my 
surgery this afternoon ; it has had water put 
to it; and much water. If it had been the 
liquor for which you took it, my unhappy 
friend, your haste to get out of the world 
would have defeated its own object. You 
would never have kept such a dose as that 
upon your stomach, It is well that I am not 
one to put things off till to-morrow, or, hav- 
ing awakened from this stupor, and finding 
yourself left alone upon the desolate fells 
here, there is no knowing what rash act 
you might not have committed, from which 
no science could have saved you. Even now 
there is much to be done, I fear, before this 
maggot is got out of your head. If I had 
but one morsel of good news for you, how- 
ever small, it would be like bread to a starv- 
ing man. I wonder what this letter contains 
which I have been charged to give you, and 
that looks so important with its ‘ /mmediate’ 
scrawled across it. Its good or ill tidings 
may turn the scale of life or death. When 
one has rifled a dead man’s pockets, to open 
his letters should be easy. Yet it’s a scurvy 
thing to do.” The doctor sat irresolute, with 
the letter held doubtfully in his hand, as 
though he was weighiag it for the post. “ It 
is curious,” soliloquized he, “ how scrupulous 
one is about doing a little harm that good 
may come of it, which I suppose old Jefferson 
would set down to our Protestant bringing 
up. One may say or do anything, it has 
been laid down by a high authority, only 
short of that of the Church, to save the rep- 
utation of a woman, and yet I am in doubt 
as to doing this, though its object be to save 
life—the precious life which it is my mission 
and calling to preserve. And not only this 
man’s life, but that of his wife also ; for, if 
he dies, she dies—if not to-day, yet a few 





months hence, when her hour of trial shall 


have come ; and then those sweet girls will 
be orphaned. 

“ Unhappy wretch !” cried he, addressing 
himself to his unconscious companion, “ by 
what strained and violent arguments did you 
persuade yourself to leave her thus? Com- 


| pelled by what despair? Yours must have 


been a woful case, indeed.” As if touched 


| by the thought of so much misery, the doctor 


bent down over the shut face of the prostrate 


| man, and regarded it with tender solicitude. 


“T will do it,” murmured he, “ for his wife’s 
sake.” Then once more he examined the 
letter. “It is no woman’s writing,” he 


| mused ; “there will be no secret of that sort 


to carry with me to my grave, making one 
distrustful of man’s virtues even though he 
be placed in heaven itself. It is a clerkly 
hand, though marred with haste. Some news 
of scrip and share, no doubt—something has 
gone up to zenith, or, more likely, to judge 
by my own experience, down to zero. Well, 
here goes.” 

He drew out his penknife, and prized 
open the envelope with professional neat- 
ness, muttering something at the same time 
about “ healing by the first intention.” 

“ There! Sir James Graham himself 
could not have managed it more cleverly.” 

The envelope contained a half-sheet of 
folded paper, on which was written but this 
single line : 

“ Stick to the Lara. Verbum sap.” 





GATHERINGS 
FROM AN ARTIST’S PORTFOLIO. 


BY JAMES E, FREEMAN, 


XV. 
GIOVANNINA, THE MODEL OF SARACI- 
NESCA, 


HIRTY-FIVE miles from Rome, and 
some fifteen miles from Tivoli, on the 
southern banks of the Anio, there is observ- 
able one of the higher peaks of the Latin 
mountains, and upon its extreme summit is 
seen conspicuously the ruins of an old for- 
tress. Standing upon the walls of this once 
stronghold, the view embraces an extensive 
sweep of the Roman Campagna, the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and Rome itself. The dome 
of St. Peter’s, distant as it is, looms impos- 
ingly above the ocean-like plain, out of which 
it seems to rise in misty majesty. North and 
east of it lies the still mistier city, some of 
its mighty features struggling into recogni- 
tion despite the hazy veil which intervenes. 
Around the ruined fort, partly hewn from the 
rocks, and partly built upon them in rough, 
unfaced stones, are a hundred or more dwell- 
ings, rarely ever more than one story high, 
Between these wretched abodes there are 
passages which no stretch of courtesy could 
induce one to call streets, although each mis- 
erable house has a large, staring number upon 
it. These communications mount and de- 
scend by steps and break-neck grades, wind- 
ing about the granite cone in the most irreg- 
ular and labyrinthian tortuosity conceivable. 
So narrow are these ways that neighbors may 
stand upon the sills of their own doors and 





shake hands, or, what is quite as likely from 
what I learn, they can use their knives upon 
each other. For two or three miles of steep 
descent, there is nothing but rock and rolling 
stones, with such paths as it was possible to 
construct for donkeys, sheep, swine, and men, 

The’subsistence of this little town, called 
Saracinesca, is derived from the cultivation 
of vineyards which lie miles beneath it, near 
the Anio, or on the other side, equally far 
off, on the Pianura of Sambucco (a neigh- 
borhood noted for banditti), It will natu- 
rally be asked how any person came to make 
choice of so arid and desolate a spot as a 
residence. The question will lead me into 
a few lines of history. Tradition asserts, 
and is indorsed by trustworthy historians, 
that a colony of Saracens had taken posses- 
sion of the fertile valley of the Anio above 
Vicavaro, and under the site of the convent 
of San Cosimato. In the church or chapel 
attached to the monastery, occupied by an 
order of severe monks, is a picture repre- 
senting Charlemagne praying for victory over 
this offspring of an heretical tribe, who dared 
so near Rome continue to hold their faith, 
refusing obstinately to accept Christianity. 
Charlemagne proposed to chastise them, and 
a battle was to be fought. An inscription is 
seen in the convent recording the event.' 
The victory declared itself for Charlemagne. 
The Saracen general was slain. This people, 
after their defeat, crossed the river, and took 
up a position upon the almost impregnable 
elevation which I have already described, 
and which is called, after the tribe, Saraci- 
nesca (the birthplace of the model whose 
story forms the subject of this chapter). 
They constructed a strong, rude fortress, 
came to terms with the Romans, in which 
they stipulated to be allowed the religion of 
their fathers, expressing a determination not 
to mix their race with the Christians. Fora 
century or more they stood firmly to their 
resolution ; but finally they adopted the 
faith of the Catholics, and have more or less 
mixed their blood with their neighbors. A 
good many of the original Oriental names 
are still in existence among them, such as 
Margutte, Morgante, Almansor, and others. 

Giovannina’s family name is Margutte, 
and they have preserved more of the Saracen 
type than any other in the place. Her fa- 
ther told me that when he was a young man 
a great English general, with a hooked nose, 
visited their wild town, and drank a glass of 
sour wine in his house—asked him his name, 
and told him he knew people of that name 
in the East, and that they were “ grand, rich 
signori.” 

The population of Saracinesca has the 
reputation of being somewhat savage and re- 
vengeful, and I can well believe it. I first 
saw this wild and picturesque village under 
peculiar circumstances. I was passing the 
summer at a spot four or five miles below it 
in the direction of Subiaco, and while there 
I made the acquaintance of a young priest, 
who had been obliged to fly from Saracines- 





1 The inscription is in part obliterated, but enough 
may be made out to affirm that Charlemagne, in the 
midst of danger, implored Divine assistance and re- 
ceived it, and that General Almonte fell on the field 
of battle. 
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ca for the following reasons: clergymen 
under the pope’s government in these out-of- 
the-way towns exercise an authority equiva- 
lent to that of a magistrate, and the pastor 
or priest in question had occasion to exercise 
his power by ordering into confinement a 
certain Vittoria who had been in service at 
Rome, where she had led a rather disreputa- 
ble life. Being released, she returned home, 
and continued to provoke scandal by her vi- 
cious life. The people of Saracinesca are 
mostly related to each other, and in this in- 
stance there was an extensive circle of kins- 
folk who were humiliated, and consequently 
enraged. They vowed vengeance against the 
priest. The parsonage is the only building 
in the place boasting the smallest approach 
to civilization, and is attached to and com- 
municates with the church, which is of rude 
construction. Its upper side, masoned into 
the rock, is roughly built from materials 
found upon that desolate spot. Its craggy- 
looking belfry rises a few feet above the 
tiles, and into this the priest used to ascend 
from his bedroom, which was near it, through 
a door opening upon the dilapidated steps 
which led up to the bell. The young parson 
was in the habit of ringing the bell with his 
own hand for mass and vespers, and one 
evening (shortly after Vittoria had been sent 
to prison), going into the belfry for this pur- 
pose, he found a brother of the girl lurking 
there with a knife. He saw him in time to 
rush back again into his room and bolt the 
door. Finding his life no longer safe in the 
place, he left before daybreak the next morn- 
ing, and took refuge in Anticole, where I 
made his acquaintance. 

Thus Saracinesca was left without a fa- 
dre—for no one could be induced to replace 
him after such an occurrence. The annual 
festa of the village was to take place early 
in September, and the devout part of that 
ferocious community were in great trouble 
lest they should fail to have the religious 
ceremonies which gave it all its importance. 
What would it be without its sacred proces- 
sion of virgins and angels? The descendants 
of the old Saracens were in a serious dilemma. 
A few days before the /éte was to come off 
they sent a committee, chosen from among 
their most respectable villagers, down to the 
pastor, begging him to return for that occa- 
sion at least. He was prevailed upon to 
accept, but stipulated that eight gendarmes 
should be sent from Subiaco to accompany 
him there and back again, and to be con- 
stantly in attendance during the religious 
ceremonies. A band of music was engaged 
at the same time, and two other priests to 
assist him in his religious functions. 

It was early on the morning of the festa 
that a prétession of peasants on foot and 
three priests on donkeys, with four soldiers 
on each side of them, set out to climb to 
Saracinesca. Among other personal friends 
of the priest, who desired to accompany him 
on this novel excursion, were my niece and 
myself, also a young Irishman by the name 
of Brennon (a very promising painter, and 


whose early death has deprived his country | 


of a gifted artist). 


It was a fine, fresh morning ; our somari 
| 
, gleam of defiance and suspicion in them; 


trotted and brayed sonorously as they swerved 





from one side of the path to the other, steal- 
ing a nip from every bush they passed, and 
obstinately preferring every track but the 
right one. Then the drivers, mostly urchins, 
would twist their tails, which would cause 
the poor animals to writhe their bodies mis- 
erably, threatening to dismount their riders. 
We had passed through the vineyards and 
the orchards, which lay green and fruitful 
along the gentle slopes and ridges of the 
steep, break-neck ascent, The roughness 
increased every minute, and the boys urged 
the donkeys with the ends of their sharp- 
pointed sticks. Brennon had mounted a 
brute which required a good deal of poking, 
and whenever this cruel treatment was ad- 
ministered the poor beast would twist his 
hind-quarters in such a way as almost to un- 
seat the young Hibernian. Knowing no 
Italian, he protested in his own tongue 
against this usage of the wretched beast, cry- 
ing out : 

“T say, you little beggar, if you don’t 
leave off poking up my donkey, I'll poke 
you!” 

“ Si, signore,” responded the lad, “ zn poco 
pix” (a little more)—giving the unfortunate 
animal a lusty dig at the same instant. This 
was too much, and the donkey, throwing up 
his heels, landed our cavalier on the ground. 

There were certain parts of our way so 
abrupt and precipitous that we were in peril 
of slipping from our donkeys’ backs, as we 
were, on our return by the same route, in 
danger of being pitched over their heads. 
At length, after extraordinary efforts to hold 
on, amid a deal of shouting, we reached a 
height where the Saracen summit seemed 
but a stone’s-throw distant. 


nearly another hour was consumed before 
we found ourselves toiling up through those 
rocky and stony passages. To mount two 


abreast with our brutes was impossible. | 


Sometimes there was a broken step two or 
three feet high, then would be encountered 
fragments of rock and stone which took um- 
brage at being trodden upon, and treacher- 
ously rolled or slid from under the feet of 
both men and beasts. . 

At length we arrived at the ground-floor 
of the priest’s house, which served as kitchen, 
granary, and poultry-yard, with a stable on 
one side of it for the donkeys and swine. 
We were guests of the clergyman for the 
day, and, after such homely refreshments as 
he could procure for us, followed him to the 
church. The three priests were already be- 
fore the principal altar, and on each side of 


them the gendarmes were stationed. The 


little church was crowded with the fierce, 
grotesque peasantry. There were figures and 
faces there which made my fingers tingle 
with the desire to jot them down in my pock- 
et sketch-book, but a friend at my side ad- 
monished me, as he saw me pointing a lead- 
pencil for that purpose, that it would not 
do, and whispered, ‘“ You know these peo- 
ple are as wicked as they are fanatical, and 
you might get a knife into you.” 

I shuddered as I pocketed my pencil. It 
was a great self-denial—there were such wild, 
black, impassioned eyes, with an excited 








Intervening, | 
however, there was a deep, sharp valley, and | 





such uncared-for heads of hair, black as 
Erebus, struggling in wanton disorder over 
foreheads, falling tangled and curly behind 
high cheek-bones, with faces burnt by ex- 
posure to the sun until they were as dark as- 
those of our own savages. Yet more attract- 
ive to the artist were the pretty girls with 
their almond-shaped eyes, dressed in their 
festal best, with a rich crimson in their 
tanned cheeks, and a deeper crimson on 
their lips, which, parting, showed such regu- 
lar and snowy teeth; while in their move- 
ments there was an intuitive native grace 
very charming to behold. I felt as if I would 
like to have had them all in my studio as 
models; but the old women were hideous. 
No doubt they also had once been pretty, 
but no beauty could long survive the toil, 
want, and exposure, of these poor mothers 
of Saracinesca, 

The scene in the church was a strange 
one ; the little sombre interior itself, with its 
two or three frightened-looking saints, was 
weird and strange. The distressed and rigid 
looking Madonna and Child over the altar 
were suggestive of any sentiment but devo- 
tion. From the top or level of the rock into 
which the chapel is built, half-savage looking 
heads were thrust through diminutive win- 
dows, peering down into the sanctum with 
much the same eagerness and curiosity which 
I have seen on the faces of people looking 
into a cockpit. Gendarmes were a new 
sight to them as forming a part of the relig- 
ious rites, and they evidently imagined some- 
thing tragical was about to happen. 

The ceremony in the church over, and 


| no one shot, the population of the village 


took heart, and formed themselves into a 
procession, which is the crowning event upon 
those occasions. I noticed mothers fixing 
wings to the backs of their two and three 
year old boys, as angels. I also saw one of 
those ambitious matrons slap her little girl 
furiously, whom she had taken pains to or- 


| nament with gold and silver tinsel and rib- 


bons, and I believe a pair of red-paper boots. 
The child could not be coaxed to walk in the 
ranks of the infant celestials, and was car- 
ried off sobbing piteously to her home. The 
young maidens, in white dresses, with crowns 
upon their heads, representing virgins, were 
numerous and effective. So were the other 
young females in the many-colored costumes 
of their faese. Following, there was a mot- 
ley crowd of men, old and young, in their 
Sunday best, and bad at that. The general 
expression of the male population struck me 
as ferocious, fanatical, and proud—materials 
out of which brigands might grow spontane- 
ously, or monks might be made. 

The procession wound down through the 
narrow, tortuous ways of the town, under 
cliffs, along ridges, now seen, now hidden, 
until it reached a small chapel, possibly a 
mile beneath the village, the band playing 
solemn music which the surrounding cliffs 
echoed in response. Petards and mortars 
placed along the winding route were explod- 
ed at short intervals, veiling with blue smoke 
the procession, and lending to it at moments 
a mysterious and peculiar appearance. 

Our party, watching this curious picture 
from the rocks and ledges above, burst fre- 
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quently into enthusiastic exclamations at the 
beauty and novelty of the sight. Added to 
this was the extensive view seen from the sum- 
mit of Saracinesca, which lent enchantment to 
the whole. The procession climbed slowly 
back again to the town, and the /éfe was 
ended. Before the night fell, we left the 
barbarous Saracinesca, flanked by the eight 
muskets, and arrived at Anticole just after 
the “ Ave Maria.” 

My description of this festal occasion will 
assist the reader to conceive from what sort 
of place and people came my model, Giovan- 
nina, whose name heads this chapter. She 
was but four years old when first I saw her 
led by her father Michele up the steps of the 
Trinita de Monte. Michele was also a mod- 
el, and wore the costume of his native hills. 
Every lineament betrayed his Eastern origin, 
and there were in his bearing and peasant’s 
dress a care and nicety which showed a high- 
er cultivation than belonged to most of the 
cioceari. His cioce, or moccasins, as we would 
call them, were better made, and the white 
stockings bound in cleaner bands or strips of 
leather ; his breeches of finer material and 
deeper blue. His waist-band was more am- 
ple, and of the richest red ; his guardia mac- 
chio, or sheep’s-skin coat, of finer wool. His 
sack, made of a fox’s skin, pending from his 
shoulders, had an air of elegance, and his 
pointed hat, with a modest plume, was in 
harmony with the lank, black hair which fell 
to his shoulders. 

The large, coarse cloak, with its formal 
cape, fell over his straight, strong figure with 
a certain air and dignity which one often ob- 
serves among this class of contadini. Little 
Giovannina, holding on to his big, brown 
hand with her tiny fingers, was a very inter- 
esting little thing—her costume bright, new, 
and clean, and the child herself brighter than 
all the rest. 

“ Michele,” I said, “I must paint your 
little girl; bring her to me as soon as you 
can.” 

“Will the day after to-morrow suit you, 
signore ?” 

“Yes.” 

He came, and smoked his pipe as I made 
my first study of the timid, sweet, sunny face. 
I soon perceived that Michele was well post- 
ed in the gossip which concerned art and ar- 
tists of Rome, and I am indebted to him for 
several anecdotes which he related during 
his sittings for the study I was engaged upon ; 
and I also discovered that he had an unusual 
sense of humor and drollery, with more dis- 
cernment and discretion than many born in 
more elevated conditions. In fact, unedu- 
cated as he was, and a mountaineer, Michele 
was a man of considerable refinement. His 
experience as a model was particularly amus- 
ing, and more so when expressed in his own 
dialect. I am sensible, after a long sojourn 
among the Italians, that their sense of the 
ridiculous is not quite like that of the Eng- 
lish or Americans. They do not understand 
that exaggeration which, for example, distin- 
guishes our Western wit. Habits and educa- 
tion are very different between Memphis and 
the Sabine Mountains, between Yorkshire 
and the Roman Campagna. The dry drollery 
of the Scotch and solemn quaintness of the wit 





of New England could not easily be rendered 
into Italian without flatness and weakness. I 
have tried in a way to translate certain hu- 
morous jokes, which in English might be 
considered very clever, and entirely failed to 
elicit other expression than—curioso / Ital- 
ians require a strong conviction of probabil- 
ity, and the picture presented must contain 
the coloring of human passions, human senti- 
ments, and strong human characteristics ; in 
fine, Nature and possibility—the ideal and 
poetical well dosed with legendary supersti- 
tion and mystery. Michele did not belong 
to the ideal class—he was essentially mate- 
rial ; had what we call “a quick sense of the 
ridiculous ;” better than this, he was a shrewd 
observer of men, and uttered many truths in 
regard to their peculiarities and pretensions. 

I had chalked in the head of the little 
Giovannina when Michele, wanting a little 
chat as well as tobacco-smoke, broke the si- 
lence. 

“Signore, how many years have you been 
in Rome?” 

“ Four or five,” I replied. 

“ Oh, then you should have known him.” 

“Him? Who, Michele?” 

“(Sono un somaro) a certain English 
painter ; his name was Lanne or La some- 
thing ; your foreign names are so difficult.” 

“I think I know whom you mean, Mi- 
chele—did he not live in the Vicolo Margut- 
ta, close by the studio of the Cavalier Valatti, 
the artist who paints the wild boars ?” 

“ S$), si, signore, that is the man. Then, 
if you know him, perhaps you know all I 
was going to tell you about his big picture 
and the horse.” 

“T know he is rather odd in his ways, 
and I have heard some curious things about 
him,” I replied ; “ but let me hear what you 
have to say.” 

“T was his model for the St. Joseph in 
his great picture of the ‘ Nativity.’ Did you 
ever see it, signore?” 

“No, Michele, what was it like?” 

“Like nothing, signore, that was ever 
seen before or since ; I know that my opinion 
is that of an ignorant contadino, ma per dino ; 
one must be an ass not to see that that was 
a porcheria. Why, signore, he had painted 
the blessed Madonna in una /ettiera instead 
of a manger, a common bed, just such as you 
see now in the houses, and there, with his 
head peering from under the sheets, on his 
mother’s bosom, was the blessed little Christ, 
an €xact portrait of a miserable little child 
whose mother washes at the fountain there 
by the side of his studio; and I believe, 
also, the mother sat (lay, I mean) for the 
sainted Mary. There was a gray coverlid, 
striped with red and green, upon the bed ; a 
pillow that looked as hard as stone, soiled 
looking sheets, and—oh ! would you believe 
it, signore, something under the bed, which 
even we poor folks in our miserable dwell- 
ings keep respectfully out of sight.” 

“Well, Michele, what part was assigned 
for you to occupy in the picture ?” 

“IT was standing at the head of the bed, 
looking on the infant and holding certain 
square bits of linen, the use of which you 
can easily fancy, but they say it is a very 
good likeness of me. 





There were two or | 


three women busy washing in a tub, one was 
a portrait of old Teta, who is the model for 
fat women ; fer Bacco, though her back was 
only seen, I knew it at once. They say our 
Saviour was born in a stable, and there are 
oxen and cows represented in all the pictures 
which I have seen of that subject, but in 
this there was only the head of a donkey 
looking in at a window. Dio mio buono, but 
what a pasticceria it was, signore !” 

“But the horse—you said there was some- 
thing about a horse.” 

“ Si, signore, ora. It was the last of June, 
I had a sitting for the San Guiseppe, and 
was to return again the roth of August for 
the finishing touches. I was punctual to my 
engagement, and, as I turned into the Vicolo 
Margutta from the Babuino, I saw a lot of 
people who seemed very much agitated about 
something, and, as I neared the principal 
group, I heard the alarming words, ‘ Pesta, 
cholera! putrid fever!’ and other startling 
expressions, and there was an odor in the 
neighborhood which made me hesitate to 
proceed. I asked, ‘What is it? has the 
plague broken out in this quarter?’ No one 
knew, but every one said that the street was 
infected with some deadly malaria, and the 
residents were growing fast into a state of 
panic. I was, however, determined to pro- 
ceed to the studio of the Inglese, and pushed 
on—the dreadful smell increasing at every 
step I took up the stairs which led to his 
door. Half suffocated, I rang the bell vio- 
lently, and waited for the artist to appear ; 
but no one came, and there were no signs 
of any one being inside. I rang and thumped, 
but got no reply. Upon the door was a card, 
but what was written upon it I could not 
understand. Nearly suffocated, I ran down 
to the street, and went into a sculptor’s store 
close by ; he was a countryman of yours, sig- 
nore, such a nice young gentleman, and every 
one says such a promising artist ; his name 
was Craffud, or something which sounds 
like it.” 

“Crawford, Michele—Tomasso Craw- 
ford,” I replied. 

“ Si, signore—che bravo giovani! Well, 1 
asked him if he knew if the English painter 
had returned to Rome. ‘I have not seen 
him lately,’ he answered, ‘ every one is leav- 
ing this neighborhood in consequence of the 
infectious odors from the sewers, as I intend 
to do this evening. I can’t stand it any lon- 
ger.’ Isaid there was something written on 
a piece of paper on Signore Lanne’s door, 
but it was not in Italian. ‘I will go with 
you,’ he said, ‘and see what it is.” We went 
up, but the smell nearly knocked him down ; 
he got near enough to read ‘ Out of town— 
shall return in September,’ then rushed down 
three steps at a time into the open air. 
‘Great Heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘ there must 
be some creature in a state of decomposi- 
tion in that place.’ And then I recollected 
all about it. The horse—the dead horse 
which he bought a month before, and which 
I assisted him in hoisting up with ropes in 
a position which served him for a foreshort- 
ened horse in the upper part of his large 
picture, where there was a crowd of figures 
mixed with animals in the clouds. I don’t 
remember the exact name he gave to this 
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part of his picture, but it was something 
about prophesies. There were fellows play- 
ing all sorts of instruments, as we see in the 
orchestra of the theatre. There was Gia- 
como, a model from Subiaco, playing the 
trombone ; and Pietro Romano, who gener- 
ally does the model for Judases, thieves, and 
that sort of character, playing the kettle- 
drum; and Beppo, who is the model for 
Samsons, Goliaths, and other giants, was 
there playing the fife. There were the fig- 
ures and portraits of Petruccio, Ignaccio, 
Carlo, Cesare, and other models whom you 
know, all playing some sort of instrument, 
all good likenesses, just as you see them in 
the streets. There were also up there fig- 
ures with wings, representing angels, and 
among them I recognized Minacuccia, who 
used to be a model for Canova, and Ma- 
riuccia who does the model for furies and 
witches ; and among all these there were 
fiddlers, trumpeters, and drummers. There 
were also steel-clad warriors and cavalry. 
It was to make studies for these horses in 
the celestial part of his picture that Signor 
Lannes procured the dead horse, which he 
left in his studio for two months while absent 
in the country. The police was sent for, the 
door broken down, and the terrible nuisance 
carted to the Tiber. The men employed to 
do the job said it was a sight to see! Do 
you know, signore, that it is a common say- 
ing among us peasants that all poets and 
painters are a little cracked. I beg your par- 
don, signore, I had forgotten that you—” 

“Oh, never mind, Michele, I accept my 
share of the accusation. I really believe 
there is a screw or two loose in most of us, 
but I see a tear glittering in one of Giovan- 
nina’s eyes though she has made no com- 
plaint ; I dare say her neck aches turning 
her head over her shoulders so long.—Is it not 
so, capina?” I asked. 

“ Si, signore, mi duole,” she replied. 

“ Well, it will do for to-day, come again 
to-morrow.” 

The midday-gun from St. Angelo sound- 
ed as Michele pocketed his fifty-cent fee 
and led his dear little girl to some other 
studio for another four hours’ sitting or 
standing, to earn a like sum. There were 
few days that this little creature did not earn 
five francs for her father. 





SOCIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


I.—PRETTY WOMEN. 


EN generally are credited by the other 
sex with caring for nothing but beau- 
ty in woman. She is always affirming that a 
pretty face weighs more with them than in- 
tellect, culture, accomplishments, character, 
amiability of disposition, or gracefulness of 
manner. This charge—the opposite of com- 
plimentary—has come, merely by the force 
of iteration, to be believed by those who 
make it, and to be tacitly accepted by those 
against whom it is made. 

There is an ostensible basis for it, no 
doubt, as a little observation will show. Very 
few of us but are acquainted with men of 
mind, force, and taste, who have made them- 





selves ridiculous about, and wholly lost their 
hearts—not to speak of their heads—to the 
simple owners of a certain amount of physi- 
cal comeliness. Such instances, however— 
common as they may seem—are not very fre- 
quent. If they were, they would not be so 
remarkable ; nor would the inference drawn 
therefrom be so unduly emphasized. They 
are exceptions rather than the rule which 
ceaseless insistence causes them to appear. 
Even the few men of understanding and 
character drawn to pretty insipidities are 
deceived by semblances, and discover their 
error too late. Reversing the maxim, they 
imagine that “pretty does that pretty is.” 
They believe in correspondences, that the 
inner answers to the outward, which it ought 
to do, and for that reason—by the principle 
of contradiction permeating Nature — very 
seldom does. They are really in search of 
what they fail to find, and, having been im- 
posed upon by aspect, they should be quoted 
as illustrations against, not in favor of, their 
own conduct. 

Man, it may be urged, is perpetually talk- 
ing of pretty women, as if prettiness were 
the sole quality in them worthy of considera- 
tion. The. truth of this cannot be gainsaid. 
“Pretty” is his pet adjective ; he applies it to 
all the daughters of the earth in the way of 
encomium and inquiry. He says, “She is 
very pretty,” as though fancying he had ex- 
hausted eulogy. He asks, “ Is she pretty?” 
as if deeming any other question superfluous, 
But does he mean pretty in the generally- 
received sense? Does he mean only a fair, 
attractive exterior? Does he wish to convey 
that he feels no interest in aught but certain 
winning material combinations ? 

Not in the least. Ask him, and he will 
tell you as much. Prettiness is a vague sort 
of substantive, very loosely applied to wom- 
ankind in a manner generally designed to be 
indefinitely complimentary. He employs it, 
though he may be unaware of it, not so much 
to interpret any physical quality as to express 
an agreeable effect produced upon him by 
agencies he does not, perhaps could not, ana- 
lyze. 

The term is merely conventional. A pret- 
ty woman, in the private lexicon of mascu- 
linity, signifies a woman interesting from 
whatever cause. Who has not known women 
to be called pretty that could hardly boast of 
a single handsome feature? Who has not 
been acquainted with those enjoying a wide 
reputation for prettiness that had almost any 
other than a physical charm? She who has 
a distinctly graceful manner, or an elegant 
air, or fine tact, or a talent for conversation, 
or quick sympathies, or cordial ways, or the 
art of listening well, albeit plain in face, and 
of ordinary figure, is frequently styled pretty, 
and the adjective is repeated until it is fas- 
tened upon, and constantly associated with 
her. 

They who speak of her as pretty, use the 
accepted word to say that she is agreeable to 
them. That is all. They know that it will 
convey their meaning at once, while, if they 
attempt: to particularize, or go out of the 
beaten path of social language, they may not 
be understood. - 

Men seldom have any, much less a clear 





conception of the cause of their liking for 
this or that woman. They feel the fact, but 
know nothing. This is in entire accordance 
with the romantic theory, which avers that 
our mastering affinities should be independent 
of our reason, if not positively involuntary. 
Fancying that good looks are the chief source 
of attraction in woman, men are prone to 
believe that she to whom they are attracted 
must be good-looking. Consequently they 
call her so, whether she be or not, and thus 
help to misrepresent themselves in respect to 
the other sex. Nor are they without a liberal 
share of the idealizing power presumed to 
belong exclusively to their sisters and sweet- 
hearts. They see in the face and figure what 
is behind these; the light they detect within 
shines through and illuminates the whole ex- 
terior. They are likely to believe a woman 
handsome if they are fond of her, for beauty 
is so associated with affection that it might 
almost be defined as the thing we love. 

We do not wish to underrate feminine 
beauty in the least. It is a very important 
factor in human life, in the destiny of the 
race. But to be commanding, to be continu- 
ously influential, it must be sustained and 
codrdinated with something else. Apart from 
mind, manners, culture, character, it is a poor 
possession, and only proclaims the lack of 
what, by a natural law, should be its ad- 
juncts, Altogether too much stress has been 
and is laid upon it separately. Its overesti- 
mate does harm by inducing those who have 
it to neglect the attributes which should ac- 
company it, and which serve to embellish it 
as a rich setting embellishes a stone not pre- 
cious in itself. They who are devoid of beau- 
ty are also hurt by its undue appreciation ; 
being discouraged thereby from cultivating 
social, spiritual, or intellectual graces or 
charms that might more than compensate for 
its absence. 

A merely pretty, handsome, or beautiful 
woman, in all that lends attraction to her 
kind, is no match for one who is plain, even 
homely in person, provided she has tact, del- 
icacy of instinct, elegance, and cleverness, 
The former may, probably will, make a de- 
cidedly agreeable impression at first ; for 
personal comeliness is like a letter of recom- 
mendation. But the impression will be re- 
moved, and a certain reaction will set in, un- 
less the pretty woman can prove by some 
other and higher means her full right to her 
physical favor. She will soon be regarded as 
a counterfeit, having nothing internal to an- 
swer to the external, at once so prepossessing 
and so deceptious. 

The plain or homely clever woman, on 
the contrary, will be a pleasant surprise, since 
she promises scarcely anything and contrib- 
utes much. She has the best inside, instead 
of the best outside ; she advances, while her 
fair sister retrogrades ; she expands, while 
the other shrinks, and graciously rounds out 
the circle of her being. 

Who are the interesting, the attractive, 
the charming women of society in this coun- 
try and in Europe? Are they uniformly 
beauties? Do their persons outrank their 
minds? Is their enchantment in their faces 
and figures? Are they bodies more than 
souls ? 
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You may depend they are not. They | 
may be named belles; they are doubtless 
pronounced lovely. Yet their bellehood, 
their loveliness, springs not from their cor- | 
poreality. It comes from their manners or 
their understanding ; from what they feel or 
think ; from what they are, not what they 


seem. 

If you question it, look in your own circle 
of friends and acquaintances. Do you find 
the women always pretty who are loved by 
their own, and admired by the other, sex— 
or, if you will, loved by the other sex and | 
admired by theirown? Are they whom you 
delight to meet, to talk to, and be with, the | 
owners of pink-and-white complexions, Gre- 
cian noses, exactly oval faces, of forms per- 
fectly symmetrical? Would you choose for 
companion, confidante, wife, her whose chief 
claims to distinction rest on regular features 
and luxuriant, wavy hair? You might choose 
her, deluded, as has been said, by the sup- 
posed symbolism of her goodliness ; but you 
would ere long discover your mistake, and 
thenceforth be more distrustful of appear- 
ances. 

Beauty possesses its repulsions not less 
than its attractions—its repulsions arising 
from its pitiable partiality, its mere superfi- 
cial indications, Physically it is one thing, 
spiritually it is quite another. When we talk 
of prettiness in relation to women we are 
understood, and we think we understand 
ourselves, in the former sense, though we 
really mean it in the latter. We wrong them 
and ourselves by the loose employment of a 
conventional adjective that has entirely lost 
its original significance. 

Unquestionably, men are often slow to 
appreciate excellence in a plain woman ; but 
she who has a generous heart, graceful man- 
ners, and a good mind, can never appear plain 
very long. Every man, not unconquerably a 
dolt, prefers beyond measurement a fine 
woman without personal charms to the fair- 
est goddess radiant with insipidity. 


1i WHO SHOULD SPEAK FIRST? 


As woman is, and always has been, the 
gatekeeper of society, the rules of etiquette 
tnat she lays down must ever be binding. 
She makes social laws for her own protec- 
tion, interest, and convenience, and, since 
she demands that man must obey them rigor- 
ously, she should be careful not to violate 
them herself. She has declared, and very 
justly, that, after a man has been introduced 
to her, the privilege of continuing or discon- 
tinuing the acquaintance when next they 
meet shall rest entirely with her. It is her 
right—and her duty, indeed—to recognize 
him on any subsequent occasion if she wishes 
to. Unless she does recognize him, he is to 
understand that she fails to approve him, and 
the fact, whatever the cause, must be accept- 
ed. He cannot, with any social propriety, 
speak to her, much less inquire the reason of 
her quietly ignoring him. 

Nothing, one would think, could be bet- 
ter or more generally known than this rule 
of etiquette. It has been from time imme- 


her, by cheap satirists, of endiess inconsist- 


ten, of all good society. Women seem to | 
ency and irremediable incapacity for jus- 


be perfectly aware of it—it would be very 
strange if they were not—and yet they are | tice. 
constantly sinning against their own edict. | Sometimes a woman says, as a sort of self- 
They hold to it in theory, and break it in | justification, “ Supposing I should speak to a 
practice. Undoing what they have done, | man, on meeting him after an introduction, 
they put the responsibility of their proper | and he should not remember me! How 
transgression upon the non-transgressor. awkward I should appear ; how overwhelmed 

Who has not heard them express mild | I should be with shame to observe that he 
surprise because some man who had been | did not recognize me. I can’t afford to place 


presented to them again and again had not | myself in a position to seem to be cut by any 


bowed to them on meeting them on the | man. 
street, at the theatre, or in the drawing- If any number of women feel thus, the 
room ? | point of etiquette should be changed in 
If you ask them, “Did you recognize | order to save their sensibilities. In truth, 
him?” they will be apt to reply, “ Oh, no; however, the objection is not well made. 
of course not. He should have spoken first.” | There is not the smallest danger that any 
Being reminded of the well-defined eti- | man, presuming him, of necessity, to be a 
quette bearing on the subject, they are likely | gentleman, at least in respect to his observ- 
ing the ordinary forms of courtesy, would re- 


to add : 
“T know that very well; but no woman | fuse or hesitate to return the acknowledg- 


wants to take the initiative. Men should do | ment of a woman, even though he might not 
that ; it’s their business ; it doesn’t belong | have the remotest recollection of ever having 
tous. No one expects us to make ourselves | seen her before, or though he were convinced 
so bold.” | she had confounded him with somebody else. 
Meanwhile, the unoffending offender feels | And the fact that he had been recognized by 
mortified that the surprised,-often the com- | a woman would be the strongest presumptive 
plaining woman or women, have repeatedly | evidence that he had been presented to her. 
passed him without a sign. What has he | Men are not likely either to forget their 
been guilty of, he thinks—what breach of | feminine acquaintances, or to mistake Mrs, 
decorum or good manners? The cause may | Thompson for Mrs. Robinson, or Miss Blank 
lie deeper. She may consider him an im- | for Miss Dash. 
proper person to keep up acquaintance with. | From the standpoint of society, man’s 
Somebody may, somebody must, have de- | presentation to woman is a privilege, and is 
famed him to her. He is sure he has done | counted as a pleasure, for she invariably has 
nothing ; but she must certainly believe he | precedence there; in its consecrated walks 
has done something ; otherwise she wouldn’t | she is held to be the superior creature. 
refuse to admit his existence. What can | There is, happily, no question of the equal- 
it be? ity of the sexes in the purely social world, 
He nearly makes up his mind to inquire; | man’s inferiority, within that strictly conven- 
he is anxious to learn, as any sensible person | tional domain, being a foregone conclusion. 
would be under the circumstances, why and | If she wait for him to greet her first, after a 
in what he has been slandered. But he re- | formal introduction, she puts it in the power 
members it is not his place nor his privilege. | of every man that may desire her acquaint- 
Etiquette has so decided ; and he holds his | ance (and what womanly woman fails to be- 
peace with a canker gnawing at his content. | lieve there are many men longing for an op- 
While the woman is surprised and uneasy, | portunity to know her) to claim it anywhere, 
he is troubled and humiliated, and for the | at any time, without recourse to the proper 
same reason—because she deliberately vio- | and regular channels. She must speak first, 
lates a rule which good breeding has imposed | or not at all, if she wishes to guard herself 
and custom has sanctioned. against intrusion, unconventionality, and so- 
This being at cross-purposes defeats the | cial irregularity of every order. 
very objects society has in view—agreeable There is no need to point out the excel- 
intercourse, with exchange of ideas and opin- | lence, the advantage of the rule of etiquette 
ions, between persons of culture and taste. | as it at present stands. Women made it, 
That such contravention to social harmony | and favor it in all instances where their own 
should be, is an anomaly; that such a pro- | personality is not involved. They should 
lific source of misunderstanding and annoy- | either favor it, and act upon it there, like- 
ance should be fostered—for it is fostered— | wise, or abrogate it altogether—there is no 
is really amazing. medium ground. Under existing circum- 
The truth is, the majority of women are | stances, they wrong and wound men con- 
naturally so accustomed to man paying court | stantly, and cause themselves to be gravely 
to them, to his making the first advance in | misunderstood by cherishing a morbid sensi- 
everything, that they can’t find it in their | bility, by coddling a selfish egotism, by prac- 
sexual sensitiveness, in their severely con- | tising a manifest injustice. Let the rule be 
ventional selves, to obey a mandate they | strictly followed under all conditions, so that, 
originally issued, and still insist on perpetu- | when a woman does not recognize a man 
ating. Not one woman in ten thousand has | after an introduction, he may clearly under- 
any fault to find with the rule; in fact, we | stand that she declines to continue his ac- 
have never known a woman to object to it. | quaintance, and that, if he speak to her 
Nevertheless she seldom follows it in her | first, he must be set down either as an im- 
own case. She seems to consider it binding | pertinent coxcomb, or as a person ignorant 
on all her sex except her individual self, thus | of the laws governing good society. 











morial the canon, written as well as unwrit- 


giving color to the charges brought against Junius HENRI BROWNE. 
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HIS EARLY LIFE AND FRIENDSHIPS. 


BY R. H. HORNE, 


5 


UCCESS in life means two very differ- 
ent things, viz., the well-accomplished 
result of efforts to attain a special excellence, 
and the success which is highly recognized 
by the multitude, and carries with it the so- 
cial position and the monetary concomitants 
of popularity. A man of fine intellect—say 
in metaphysics, astronomy, poetry, cr other 
high art, in ancient learning or researches of 
of cryptic lore—is very liable to be compara- 
tively overlooked during twenty years, if not 
to the end of his days ; while many a man of 
general cleverness, acquirements, industry, 
and tact, may gain a prominent position in 
society and become a wealthy celebrity dur- 
ing his life. In every age we shall find abun- 
dant illustrations of the old Biblical proverb 
of the race not being to the swift, or the bat- 
tle to the strong. There are, of course, many 
exceptions, but the great moving circles of 
the working world prove the hard wisdom 
of that ancient paradox. 

If “success” means two different things, 
so, also, there are two reasons why the full 
and rounding truth about any prominent 
man’s life and its successes very seldom be- 
comes known until long after his death. Dur- 
ing his lifetime there are, in most cases, nu- 
merous and mixed private feelings and in- 
terests which prevent the truth from being 
written, or accepted if written ; and immedi- 
ately after his death, if not for some years, 
the truth is generally suppressed, or very much 
modified, in consideration of the feelings of 
survivors, and from the sentiment of de mor- 
twis nil, etc. It may be best to adopt as 
genial a tone as can be compatible with truth 
on the present occasion. J 

Before commencing our biographical 
sketch it will be advantageous to direct the 
reader’s attention to something peculiar in 
the brief notices that appeared immediately 
after the announcement of the death of Mr. 
John Forster. Nearly every one of them 
made comments on his royal alliances, so to 
speak, while some of them, in direct terms, 
suggested “a borrowed lustre” with regard 
to several of the most popular men of our 
time ; they alluded to his pompous airs and 
dictatorial voice, while more than one of the 
notices bore witness to judicious counsels 
and acts of private service and disinterested 
kindness, All these characteristics are true, 
and the illustrations and anecdotes will be 
found very interesting. But that which will 
most surprise those who have only known 
what has been ealled his “ majestic style” 
will be the hilarious degree to which these 
imposing hauteurs were laughed at by his 
most intimate associates. In reading, how- 
ever, certain scenes we shall have to describe 
in these pages, be it well borne in mind that 
men of a special kind are not liked the less 
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for being often laughed at ; sometimes they 
are liked all the more, as the experience of 
many of us can fully attest. In the present 
case it must be quite obvious that, of all cir- 
cles, cliques, and coteries on record, any one 
that comprised among its members (if any 
other ever did) such men as the late Charles 
Dickens, Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, La- 
man Blanchard, John Leech, and several 
other authors and artists, was the very last 
where any man. of provocative peculiarities 
could have the least posible chance of escap- 
ing. Every fresh example, if not “ brought 
to book” on the instant, was certain to be 
treasured up; and most of our friend’s ex- 
hibitions fell into the latter class, as they 
were the more enjoyable when they could be 
dilated upon, if not a little embellished, in 
his absence. As time went on there was an- 
other reason for this. His apparent earnest- 
ness and perseverance gradually produced an 
equivocal silence, the more so as he was hu- 
mored, and therefore countenanced, if not 
encouraged, in his inflations by Dickens, who 
nevertheless enjoyed all those things in se- 
cret. Beyond doubt he liked his compan- 
ion all the more for the unconscious pict- 
ures so often presented before his humorous 
genius. 

Mr. JOHN FORSTER was born in 1812, 
and received a good education through the 
kindess of a wealthy uncle, as we have heard, 
who thought that his nephew’s progress.at a 
first school gave signs of unusual industry and 
intelligence. In one of Lady Bulwer’s very 
clever, vindictive, and not at all scrupulous 
novels, Forster is displayed with graphic cari- 
cature on various occasions in consequence 
of his assiduities and services with regard to 
her husband after their too-notorious quar- 
rels and separation. Among other provoca- 
tive epithets, the irate lady designated Bul- 
wer’s faithful adherent as a “ butcher-boy,” 
for which she had no better authority than 
that of his uncle or his father having been a 
dealer in cattle, alive or dead. Concerning 
this malicious epithet Forster once spoke to 
me with some degree of soreness, but he never 
seemed to be troubled and haunted with the 
phantom of a “ butcher-boy,” as Dickens says 
he himself was by that of a blacking-bottle, 
and, even if the very unsightly portrait and 
“revival” had been well founded in Forster’s 
case, it not only could make no real differ- 
ence in the man, but he would have shared 
it in common with Shakespeare and Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, with which latter character John 
Forster, in after years, displayed some char- 
acteristics of very close resemblance. 

My first acquaintance with this able and 
elegant critic, essayist, and biographer, was 
in 1833, when the Zrue Sun daily newspa- 
per was started, and with every appearance 
of becoming an important organ of the Lib- 
eral party. Forster’s career may be divided 
into three, if not four, periods, his earliest be- 
ing that of journalism, as “one of the staff.” 
He had studied, though not very earnestly, 
for the bar, but I am almost sure that he 
never put on his wig and gown in any court. 
The 7rue Sun had two highly-qualified and 
energetic editors (Carpenter and Bell), the 
literary department being superintended by 
Laman Blanchard, while the dramatic and 


theatrical critic was John Forster. In the 
editorial room I often met Douglas Jerrold, 
who, like myself, was an occasional contribu- 
tor. Such elasticity of mind, and such ebul- 
lition of animal spirits, with corresponsive 
“scenes,” as were displayed among these 
comparatively youthful journalists, have been 
very rarely, if ever, witnessed before or 
since, I should think, in any English edito- 
rial sanctum. For instance, it was on my 
second or third visit that the following 
scene, worthy of our best school-boy days, 
occurred. The three editors were seated in 
state at a long table, when a dispute arose 
between Jerrold and Forster on the acting 
of a certain play, concerning which the lat- 
ter made some contemptuous remark with a 
dogmatic air, and concluded by pushing Jer- 
rold “out of his way,” in a half-jocose, half- 
scornful manner. In an instant his slight- 
made but sinewy opponent, with an equally 
jocose ejaculation, darted upon the burly 
critic, threw him face forward upon the edi- 
torial table among the inkstands, “ copy, and 
proofs,” and administered a rapid and ridicu- 
lous castigation. With loud execrations the 
offended critic extricated himself, and, with 
an inflamed countenance, made headlong 
toward a large jug on the washing-stand, 
while Jerrold rushed out of the room, and 
flew down the stairs, pursued by Forster, 
who discharged the contents of the jug with 
such force that the jug accompanied the 
water, leaving the handle in his hand. The 
water and the jug fell in one slushy smash 
upon the second landing-place, but Jerrold 
was half-way down to the third, and only re- 
ceived a small portion of the rattling shower. 
The editors, Bell and Carpenter, with grim- 
ly-suppressed smiles, announced that such 
doings must never be repeated. As for 
Blanchard, he went on busily with his pen, 
but laughing every now and then over his 
article. 

Mr. Forster’s second period may be dated 
from his being appointed literary and theat- 
rical editor of the Examiner. From this 
standpoint he gradually began to exercise an 
influence which became very important for 
those few upon whom he conferred his fa- 
vors, which eventually took the form of an 
imposing air of patronage, skillfully mixed 
with friendly interest toward those who 
would otherwise have been likely to turn 
aside from his autocratic smiles. By his 
shrewd and wary intellect, his energy of 
character and purpose, and his unwearied 
industry, as opposed to the carelessness and 
indolence of the admirable wit and politi- 
cian who was editor and proprietor (Albany 
Fonblanque), he gained, step by step, an as- 
cendancy that virtually gave him, when he 
wished to exercise it, very nearly the entire 
control of the paper. The Zxaminer was a 
very powerful organ, not only in politics, 
but in the whole field of literary and theatri- 
cal criticism. 

During this period also commenced Mr, 
Forster’s labor's as a biographer. His works 
of this class have been so long before the 
public, and so fully discussed, that it will 
not be necessary to say much about them on 
the present occasion. They were praised 
during his life, some of them more, perhaps, 
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than they deserved, and some of them less 
than their merits might have claimed. The 
book which is most popular, owing to its 
lighter style and the catching title of “ Ad- 
ventures,” can by no means be ranked 
as the best; but, no doubt, to the mind of 
one who had seen so very little of life beyond 
the ordinary round of things in London and 
its seaside resorts, the interesting little events 
of Goldsmith’s life—interesting only as con- 
nected with that delightful author and amia- 
ble man—might really look like romantic 
adventures. We may fully coincide with a 
literary contemporary that “a nobler task, or 
a higher achievement in this field, could 
hardly be conceived than that of absolutely 
rescuing out of the darkness of the past a life 
so brilliant, and of such high example to pa- 
triotism and virtue, as that of Sir John 
Eliot.” That most of his portraits may be 
designated as “ flattering likenesses” can be 
easily accounted for by the fact that he, in 
general, selected them with a certain pre- 
conceived view; so that, as another of his 
recent critics well describes it, “from them 
the world learned, not quite all that Eliot, 
and Pym, and Hampden really were, but 
what they wished to be.”* You are thus, 
through their aspirations, let into the se- 
cret of the noblest part of their charac- 
ters. 
The next phase of Mr. Forster's life may 
be called his “ attachments.” Not intending 
by that term any allusion to the young poet- 
ess (L. E. L.) who met with so sad and, ap- 
parently, so tragic a fate at Cape Coast Cas- 
tle, let us pass on from that matter, merely 
remarking that Forster was said by Blanch- 
ard, W. J. Fox, and others, to have behaved 
in the most honorable manner in breaking 
off the engagement. What was meant by 
“attachments” referred entirely to one of 
the main causes of that great success in life 
which could not have been accomplished by 
the single-handed efforts of the individual. 
And we must commence by a few words on 
the early friendship and close intimacy of 
Forster with Charles Kean. 

Charles Kean, the son of a genius—Ed- 
mund Kean, probably the greatest tragic 
actor who ever trod a stage—inherited most 
of his father’s qualifications, except the gen- 
ius. But the son had various natural gifts, 
particularly those of energy, industry, taste, 
a talent for imitation, and a great ambition 
for histrionic success. While assiduously 
pursuing his studies, and making an occa- 
sional appearance in the provinces, Forster 
and he were on terms of constant intimacy 
and friendship. It is proper to say, at this 
opening of their relations, that I absolutely 
know nothing of these matters beyond what 
I heard from Charles Kean himself, after the 
quarrel—or rather, the separation, as there 
did not appearto have been any private 
quarrel or differences. At this period, how- 
ever, the young actor had good prospects of 
making a success upon the stage, and Fors- 
ter strongly sympathized in his various stud- 
ies—read with him, and recited dialogues in 
private, and was continually domiciled with 





1 Athenaum, February 5, 1876, p. 201. 
2 Academy, February 5, 1876, p. 122. 











him, as one of the family. But Charles Kean 
made several indifferent appearances upon 
the stage. People could not help comparing 
him with his father, which was very unfair, 
but very natural, because his choice of the 
same characters and his technical imitations 
seemed to challenge it. Failure was pre- 
dicted, and might, indeed, be said to have 
been imminent. Meanwhile, the star of 
Macready had risen higher in the firmament 
since the death of Edmund Kean, or, at any 
rate, burnt more strongly and steadily, and 
Forster, after a few interlusive critiques in 
the Examiner, withdrew his countenance 
and friendship from Charles Kean, and con- 
ferred all his valuable regards upon Ma- 
cready. 

Be it at once admitted that Macready was 
a far greater actor than Charles Kean. Ex- 
cept when the latter played such parts as 
Louis XI., or in the “Corsican Brothers,” 
his inferiority was palpable enough. Ma- 
cready, moreover, had a far more poetical feel- 
ing and imagination in his art, while Charles 
Kean always showed a disposition to mere 
stage effects, if not clap-trap, as, in after 
years, he made but too manifest by his suffo- 
cations of Shakespeare, amid archzological 
accessories and insufferable details, called 
“ revivals.” But to revert to the early day 
we are dealing with. Charles Kean made 
hjs appearance in London as a tragic actor, 
and, of course, as a new opponent to Ma- 
cready. The energetic and ambitious young 
actor had a few supporters in the press, and 
a “war to the knife” immediately com- 
menced. 

At this moment, being very intimate with 
W. J. Fox, I introduced, by their mutual 
wish, Macready, and, if I recollect rightly, 
Forster also, to that equally admirable writer 
and orator. He was a great admirer of Ma- 
cready, and had a thorough knowledge of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, but had not writ- 
ten critiques on acting. It so chanced that 
Fox had recently been engaged to write 
leaders for the Morning Chronicle, and at 
Forster’s suggestion he now contributed an 
article once or twice a week on the acting 
of Charles Kean and of Macready, which 
were the more vigorous, elaborate, and, one 
one must add, more damnatory, when the 
two were personating the same Shakespea- 
rean characters. That Fox did this quite 
conscientiously, nobody who knew him could 
doubt ; nevertheless, the partisanship was 
but too obvious. On the same occasions, 
Forster, in the Zxaminer, came forth with 
more practically destructive weapons. One 
of these latter seemed to me so systemati- 
cally cruel and ruinous—the more cruel as 
coming from a former friend—that I called 
on Charles Kean, thinking it quite probable, 
as his failure now began to be generally ad- 
mitted, that he would be obliged to retire 
from the London theatres, if not to quit the 
stage. Far from this, however, he seemed 
not to be cast down at allin “heart or hope,” 
and, in allusion to Forster’s last attack in 
the Zxaminer, he merely made a smiling 
reference to some small matter between 
them in former days, the irony of which was, 
however, sufficiently pungent. 





May I here be pardoned for a brief di- 


gression, and an overleaping of time. Some 
five-and-twenty years or more after the 
meeting just mentioned, I chanced to get 
into a railway-carriage, running from St. 
Kilda (the favorite seaside suburb of Mel- 
bourne), and found myself seated opposite to 
Charles Kean, then acting with Mrs. Kean 
at the Theatre Royal of the rich Australian 
city. We reverted to the by-gone times, of 
which he spoke with kindness and a pleas- 
ant smile. 

“ Ah, Forster was a clever fellow,” said 
he, “and in more ways than one. The three 
or four most successful men of the time be- 
came his particular friends. He invited him- 
self out to dinner, tea, and supper, every 
day of his life. And he was the executor of 
a very old publisher, who, of course, soon 
died, and he then married a lady with forty 
thousand pounds. Perhaps you have nev- 
er heard of these things at the Antipodes,” 
etc. 

I said these things had reached us, and 
his former friend was doubly fortunate in 
having married a most amiable and generous 
lady. 

But to return to the imminent failure of 
Charles Kean in London. To his energies, 
stage talents, and unconquerable continuity 
of purpose, he now added efforts and tactics 
of a very different kind, at least, they seemed 
to be tactical. He was engaged to marry 
the elegant and accomplished Miss Ellen 
Tree, but his mother was firmly opposed to 
the union. He allowed it to be known that 
“the other day” he was “on his knees two 
hours to his mother,” praying for her con- 
sent. But the cruel old lady steadily refused 
it. Shortly after this they were at a fashion- 
able watering-place, and Charles Kean, act- 
ing at the theatre every night, was also to be 
seen every morning during the hours of gay 
assemblage on the sands, and others places, 
wheeling his mother in a Bath-chair, with 
the man upon whom that office devolved 
walking deferentially by the side, wearing a 
gray neckcloth and gray-cotton gloves. Cer- 
tainly, a young man enacting Richard III. 
or Romeo, at night, might be a dutiful son by 
day, as well as any other youth; but the 
choice of the hour and the locality was more 
than suspicious. Every night, however, the 
dress-circle was crowded with young ladies, 
in all the bloom and beauty of cheeks, and 
curls, and low dresses, and with middle-aged, 
elderly, and old ladies, in full blaze of rouge, 
oiled wigs, and diamonds. Charles Kean 
was a great success. He became, in fact, 
“the fashion.” When next he returned to 
London he made a decided success, and in 
the face-and-pen of all opposition. There 
was a royal command some time after this 
for a series of theatrical performances at 
Windsor Castle. It was fully anticipated 
that Macready would be summoned to ar- 
range, direct, and assist in the plays selected ; 
but Charles Kean was sent for, and the in- 
dignant Forster, and my gravely-depressed 
friend, W. J. Fox, saw there was no contend- 
ing against that. 

It is probable that some of the happiest 
social hours ever spent by the authors and 
artists of the set of men of whom we have 





been speaking were spent about this time; 
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and the best of these were at the law-cham- 
bers of Mr. Procter—better known as Barry 
Cornwall. Having taken chambers, for lit- 
erary purposes, in Gray’s Inn Square, within 
three doors of Procter, I was generally one 
of his party. He held there a little symposium 
every month or six weeks, the guests being 
nearly always Forster, Blanchard, Maclise, 
Leech, and Stanfield, and sometimes Dick- 
ens, Jerrold, Macready, and Talfourd. There 
were others now and then, but I never met 
any but those now mentioned. The table 
was set forth in an unusual way. There was 
a silver stew-pan in the centre, and a num- 
ber of glass plates with red-currant jelly. No 
servant ever appeared, and the dinner was 
confined to one dish, which each guest 
cooked for himself to his own liking. When 
all were seated, the symposiarch gave a sig- 
nal, and through an aperture in the wall, 
when a little trap-door had opened from 
without, there was pushed forward a large 
China dish, containing heaped-up slices of 
cold roasted venison. Our blandly-smiling 
host then placed a large slice of butter in the 
stew-pan, and, having lighted a spirit-lamp 
underneath, each of his guests forked up the 
slice he fancied, and placed it in the pan, to 
be withdrawn into his plate at his own pleas- 
ure. There was an abundance of long, French 
bread, but none of the troubles attending veg- 
etables. The guests were usually limited to 
six on each occasion. 

Those who have only known Mr. Forster 
in later years could scarcely imagine what a 
good fellow he often appeared, and always so 
on convivial occasions such as these ; how 
pleasant, how jocose, and how full of amusing 
simulated dignity and pomposity, which event- 
ually grew into a seriously offensive habit. 
Far different was he at Procter’s delightful 
little dinner-parties. At this time, or not long 
after, John Reeve, a very large, fat, red-faced, 
and gravely-ridiculous comic actor, had been 
dancing (in one of the “Olympic Revels” 
given by Madame Vestris), dressed as Cupid. 
The music of a dance at no great distance 
being suddenly heard, Forster seized Proc- 
ter’s large japanned tin tube, containing 
plans for his conveyancing business, and, 
placing it aslant across his back, performed 
the dance of Cupid, with his quiver. He 
concluded with the ose of a back - view, 
which drew forth such laughter and applause 
that the dance was encored. As he could 
not himself see his own outlines and atti- 
tudes, he thought our applause ironical, but 
it was continued with unction, so that he had 
again to favor us with his dance as Cupid. 
I am aware how this may astonish a good 
many of the present generation ; but I do 
not fear that anything I shall say on these 
matters will be disbelieved, because there are 
always an easy force and substantially pic- 
torial precision, in the pen of any eye-witness 
with the least power of description, that carry 
conviction to every reader’s mind. He sees 
what the narrator saw. 

The room in which these little dinner- 
parties, and “ what not besides,” were held, 
looked out upon Gray’s Inn Gardens. One 
hot summer’s night, the conversation having | 
turned upon revolutions in France, specula- } 
tions were broached as to how far the death 





by a guillotine was preferable to that of be- 
ing hanged or shot. Forster was leaning out 
of one of the windows, with his chin resting, 


fine thing that, I flatter myself” (rubbing 
his hands), “ fora refresher before breakfast !” 
“ Yes, indeed it is. I wish I could manage 


as if half dozing, upon the outer ledge. He | one like it at my chambers.” On my next 


was understood to murmur something about 
the superior dignity of being guillotined. 


meeting Dickens, when I mentioned this 
| very ingeniousand enviable bath, he laughed 


The opportunity was irresistible, and “two | at my ready credulity. “I have seen it,” 


of the company” ran stealthily to the win- 
dow, and, rapidly drawing down the lower 
sash, fixed the admirer of the guillotine ex- 
actly in the position in which the head is 
severed from the body. I regret to add, as a 
practical joke of a painful kind is always 
indefensible and abominable, that he was 
kept kicking in this position till his face, 
outside, was perceived to be getting rather 
swollen, and he had to be hastily brought in, 
and “made much of,” and apologized to, 
most sincerely, as well they might do who 
had personated the executioners. However, 
after some ten minutes he found there was 
no harm done, and recited, with Blanchard 
as Cassius, the dialogue of the quarrel-scene 
with Brutus. They often gave similar scenes 
with great earnestness and good elocution. 
The best reader of dramatic poetry, especi- 
ally of the eloquent or pathetic kind, I ever 
heard in my life, was Forster. Leigh Hunt 
was a beautiful reader (we are not here al- 
luding to recitations), and so was W. J. Fox; 
Macready also read well, though in too pro- 
fessional a style; but nobody was equal to 
Forster. The fullness and sweetness of his 
emotional modulations often made the listen- 
ers hold their breath, fearing they might lose 
a word, 

At these little dinner-parties of Procter’s 
we very seldom found Dickens, as he always 
preferred to have friends at his own house— 
or Macready, owing to professional engage- 
ments ; and Bulwer very rarely indeed, as he 
was always hard at work—perhaps the most 
industrious of all brilliant authors that ever 
lived. I used to meet him occasionally about 
midday at Forster’s chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; but I knew him some time be- 
fore Forster had united himself to the for- 
tunes of that versatile and talented genius. 
After Forster had begun to assume the arro- 
gant and pompous style, Jerrold entitled him 
“The Beadle of the World;” and one 
morning, while I had chambers at Gray’s 
Inn Square, he brought Landor to see me. 
As the two men appeared side by side, the 
grand breadth and ease of manner in Lan- 
dor, as compared with his companion, who 
stood literally blowing and swelling, were 
most remarkable. I had many half quarrels 
with the Beadle ; but we generally made it 
up after an hour’s exercise together at bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock in his chambers. 
We soon brought this stupid battologistic 
game to such perfection that we could keep 
the thing up for nearly half an hour without 
moving from our seats at opposite ends of 
the room, and then it almost ceased to be an 
exercise. One day Forster told me, with 
exultation, that he had contrived a bath- 
room, or at least a bath in his front room; 
and defied me to discover where it was 
placed.. Having searched in vain, he took 
me to one window, and, lifting the window- 
seat beneath, discovered a very neat bath 
lined with lead, like a small cistern. “A 


said he, “and I am certain Forster could 
never get into it.” I said I thought he might 
squeeze himself into it. “If he did, he would 
squeeze every drop of water out of it! But 
he has never made the experiment.” 

One of our present contemporaries has 
alluded “ to the keen delight which the great 
novelist derived from observation of his 
friend’s peculiarities,” and another says that 
many of his friends and acquaintances 
“sometimes smiled” at his “ pomp and dig- 
nity of behavior,”! etc. The fact is, that 
most of them did far more than merely 
smile. With respect to Dickens, it was in- 
evitable, as he only occasionally looked at 
anything on the poetical and picturesque 
side, but firstly and mainly at the ridiculous. 
As this is a marked characteristic of the 
great majority of our countrymen, it may be 
set down as one of the causes of his unex- 
ampled popularity for so many years. But 
there was nothing unkindly in his private 
amusement, and “ the fun he made” out of 
everybody, including members of his own 
family, some of whom seemed to have ac- 
quired the same habit. For instance, it had 
been ascertained that Forster was taking se- 
cret “lessons” of a professor—in some- 
thing. What on earth could it be? What 
new “effect” was he coming out with? It 
was discovered to be “ dancing ””—the secret 
lessons were in that department of the fine 
arts. A little private dance took place next 
month, and Forster, who had very finely- 
formed feet, had quite spoiled their appear- 
ance by presenting himself in a new pair 
of glazed-leather shoes, the toes of which 
were at least two inches beyond his own, 
He was silent with prelusive gravity. When 
everybody else had danced, and taken their 
seats, he suddenly appeared in a waltz with 
one of the youngest of the family, not above 
twelve or thirteen, so that he was obliged 
to place his hands down upon her shoul- 
ders, whiJe bending over her with superincum- 
bent tenderness, the toes of those long glazed 
shoes being thrust out in a peculiarly marked 
style at every turn, the obvious result of 
special lessons and practice. Who the vil- 
lainous impostor could have been who had 
inculcated this new step we never could as- 
certain. Possibly it was an original idea of 
the performer’s. Dickens gave one look at 
it,as they were making the round, and imme- 
diately retreated “ to conceal his emotions.’ 
I made some inquiry of Miss G——, a mem- 
ber of the family. “I really can’t tell you,” 
said she; “ but his absurdities are a constant 
source of amusement to us. I don’t know 
what we should do without him.” These 
were literally the lady’s words, but they 
were not uttered in any unamiable or un- 
kindly spirit, and only displayed what may 
be called the humorous turn of the house. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 








1 Daily News, February 2, 1876," 
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OW to make our state-prisons self-sup- 
porting, and yet not permit convict- 


| labor to unjustly compete with honest in- 





TI EAR the holy Sabbath bells— 
Christian bells ! 
What a world of consolation in their utterances 
dwells ! 
They commemorate the Day 
When “the stone was rolled away 
From the Sepulchre,” where lay 
The Lord of Glory—slain for sin not His own ! 
There He burst the bonds of Death 
With Omnipotence’s breath, 
’ And majestically rose, 
Triumphant o’er His foes, 
To the right hand of God—Three in One— 
Where He maketh intercession 
For our manifold transgression, 
Evermore ! 


Now the bells are loudly calling, bidding every 
one repair 
To the sanctuary, where 
We may offer praise and prayer ; 
Their reverberating echoes, through the circum- 
ambient air, 
Are rolling, rolling, rolling, 
They are calling, calling, calling, 
In tones that are consoling, 
And in tones that are appalling— 
To believers, consolation ; 
To the scorners, condemnation, 
Evermore ! 


Still the bells are tolling, tolling, 
And their echoing notes are rolling 
Over vale and plain and mountain, 
Calling all men to the Fountain 
Whence life and joy and peace are flowing ever- 
more, 
Evermore ! 


Now their tones grow louder, deeper, 
They might wake the dullest sleeper 
On this peaceful Sabbath morning 
With their word of solemn warning— 
** Time ! time! time ! . 
Time! time! time!” 
Their ponderous tongues reiterate, monotonous- 
ly, ‘* Time! 
Time! time! time! 
Time ! time! time!” 
Till the ending of the hour ends the chime. 


Thus each swinging Titan knells, 

As his music peals and swells 

From the tower wherein he dwells, 

His final monosyllable of ‘‘ Time,” 

Whose cadences fantastically rhyme 
To the rolling and the tolling of the bells ! 


Epwarp S. GOULD. 





1 It has been frequently remarked that Poe’s fa- 
mous poem, “* The Bells,” describes sleigh-bells, mar- 
riage-bells, fire-bells, and funeral-bells, but omits 
church-bells. Those who have been “ knolled to 
church by holy bells,” and who delight in their Sun- 
day tones, will be pleased to read our contributor’s 
attempt to supply the “* missing link” in Poe’s popu- 





lar verses. —Ep. JourNAL. 


| dustry without the prisons, has long been a 
! . 
social problem. The recent veto by Gov- 


ernor Tilden of a bill providing for convict- 
labor has revived a discussion of the ques- 


| tion. It is broadly asserted in some quar- 


ters that production by means of convict- 
labor cannot be an injury to the community, 
inasmuch as it assuredly must cost the pub- 
lic more to maintain convicts in idleness than 
for them to earn their own support. But 
this argument overlooks the fact that, as 
convict-labor, when convicts are producers, 
is confined to but few crafts, the burden of 
prison support practically falls upon certain 
industries only, whereas otherwise the tax 
would be equally distributed among the en- 
tire body of citizens. Shoes, for instance, are 
made in large numbers in our prisons ; they 
are offered in the market at prices lower than 
articles made by honest labor; and, while 
this may be an advantage to the general 
public, it acts injuriously upon capitalists 
and artisans in this special branch of pro- 
duction. The government in cases like this 
becomes manufacturer and producer, with 
compulsory labor obtained with little cost, 


and enters the field to compete with private | 


enterprise under advantages that enable it 
to control or dictate prices, and, of course, 
thereby to reduce wages. This absolutely 
throws much of the cost of the prisons up- 
on the shoemakers. Nor is this all. Con- 
vict-labor has something of the same influ- 
ence upon a craft that slave-labor has—it 
brings it into disrepute, it degrades it in the 
estimation of the laborer, it tends to give it 
a lower place among the industries. This is 


a very serious injury—one which most as- | 


suredly no government has a right to inflict 
upon any trade, The argument that it is 
more an imaginary than a real injury is not 
valid ; sentiment and mental attitude are as 
important factors in social questions as any 
so-called practical facts. 

It cannot be denied, however, that pris- 
ons ought to be self-supporting ; that their in- 
mates should not be maintained in idleness ; 
and that, as a reformatory measure, convicts 
ought to be drilled in crafts that would ena- 
ble them upon their discharge to earn an hon- 
est livelihood. Can these apparently conflict- 
ing questions be reconciled? We think that, 
in a measure, they can, and will indicate how. 

All our state-prisons should have at- 
tached to them extensive farms from which 
the entire amount of food necessary for the 
prison-inmates should be produced by means 
of convict-labor. This plan would provide 


the prisoners employment for part of the 
| year, would give them instruction in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and would reduce the cost 
of their support. Then, all the shoes and 
clothes worn by the convicts should be pro- 
duced in the prison. Hand-looms might be 
set up for weaving fabrics for prison-ap- 
parel; shoes, just as now, could be manu- 
factured ; it would be practicable even for 
the convicts to bake all the earthenware 
utensils used. The convicts could not only 
manufacture for themselves, but many of the 
requirements of hospitals, poor-houses, and 
other publicly -sustained institutions of a 
charitable or reformatory nature, in which la- 
bor is impracticable, might be supplied from 
the prisons. We thus see that convicts may 
produce all that they consume, and thereby 
bring the cost of maintaining prisons down 
to avery low sum. There are some crafts, 
such as type-setting, carving, graining, etc., 
that also might be taught to those not re- 
quired in the employments we have indi- 
cated, who would be thus kept from idleness, 
and yet not put in competition with the 
industries of honest people. 

But this is not all. When prisons are 
situated near large cities, convict-labor may 
be turned to excellent account. We in New 
York are always complaining of our badly- 
paved and unswept streets, and of the cost 
of keeping them even in this bad condition. 
Blackwell's Island is near at hand. It would 
| be practicable to bring into town, under 
proper guard, groups of prisoners for the 
purpose of repairing pavements and sweep- 
ing streets, thereby securing efficiency at lit- 
tle cost just where it is peculiarly needed. 
Employing convict-labor in this way is no 
new thing, but we are not aware that it is 
now done in any city in the United States. 
We can see no objection to it ; and, not only 
would clean, well-paved streets be secured 
thereby, but the sweepings could be turned to 
good use. Gathered in some suitable place 
| of deposit they could be sifted and suitably 
| prepared for market as fertilizers, Can any 
| one say why this idea is not wholly practi- 
| cable? Here with us exists a pressing need, 





| while a force urgently needing utilization is 
close at hand. Nothing stands in the way of 
bringing these two needs together, but 4 
cumbersome government system ; this gov- 
ernment system an instructed public opinion 
should force into requisite measures for the 
end desired. 





THOsE who have been wont to regard 
Bismarck as a grim and rugged dispenser of 
political destinies, will do well to read the 
charming letters from him to his wife, just 
published by one of the German learned so- 
cieties. It is rather unusual, it must be con- 
fessed, for an eminent statesman to give the 
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world access to his most private family cor- 
respondence ; nor can we conceive of Web- 
ster, or Prescott, or Gladstone sending such 
letters to the press. That Bismarck has 
done so, however, whatever may be his mo- 
tives or his apparent violation of modesty, is 
a matter of gratification to all who are inter- 
ested in studying the secrets of success in 
If, as Car- 
lyle says, “ Great men are profitable com- 


the characters of the famous. 


pany,” and “it is good and pleasant to be 
near them,” it is especially interesting to be 
brought into the company of their innermost 
thoughts, in the more frank and unsuspicious 
modes of private life and of domestic ex- 
pression. The letters to which we refer be- 
tray one who is very far from being the iron- 
fisted ogre that Bismarck is sometimes repre- 
sented. He is, it is very clear from them, a 
thorough man and a thorough German, 
keenly interested in his babies and _ his 
household, not so profoundly wrapped in 
problems of war and conquest but that he 
can chat about photographs of Lucca, and 
make urgent requests for good cigars, and 
have a laugh at an acquaintance, while seat- 
ed in the very midst of a martial camp. 

We knew already, from his speeches, that 
the famous chancellor had a certain quaint, 
rugged humor, which he could use with 
striking effect on occasion ; but were quite 
unprepared for the humor of the rollicking, 
roystering sort with which some of the pas- 
sages of these letters fairly bubble over. It 
seems almost absurd to think of this large, 
beetle-browed, lowering, stern-eyed man— 
who in public is fond of making himself look 
yet more formidable by wearing a spear- 
peaked helmet, and whose very stride is said 
to be quake-compelling—as boyish ; yet there 
are outcomes of boyish gayety and love 
of frolic in these epistles which are un- 
doubtedly of the real, domestic Bismarck. 
His tastes have been supposed to be rather 
of the anchorite tendency ; yet here we find 
him not only enjoying the brilliant society in 
which he found himself from time to time, 
but portraying its conspicuous features, even 
to the countenances and manners of the men, 
and the very dresses of the women, with a 
graphic force and hearty sense of the ludi- 
crous which would perhaps have made his 
fortune as a novelist. It is clear enough that 
he loves his family, his ease with beer, cigar, 
and book ; music, and the arts, the society of 
bright people; that behind the grim and 
haughty air which he assumes when com- 
pelling legislation and browbeating plenipo- 
tentiaries, there is a large soul, which is not 
a little sensitive, moreover, to praise or 
blame, and which is as keenly alive to the 
Sweets as to the pains of eminence. We 
tead with deep interest his calculations as to 
his chances of advancing in authority and 








power, and in these familiar communings 
with the partner of his life he seems as frankly 
eager to win as a schoolboy struggling for a 
prize. They serve to impress us with the 
idea that Bismarck is really simple, straight- 
forward, and genuine in his greatness, and 
that the notion that he is a dark and morose 
conspirator, always laying a deep mine to 
blow up somebody or something, is morbidly 
incorrect. 

AMERICAN visitors to London have com- 
monly not failed to go to Whitehall Cel- 
lar, Piccadilly, for the purpose of an outside 
coach-ride to Tunbridge Wells. This is 
considered one of the things for the tourist 
in England to do, and well worth doing it is. 
There is an old-fashioned coach, a guard in 
an old-fashioned red coat, with a horn of 
time-honored proportions from which merry 
notes at frequent intervals salute the road- 
side observers ; and there are altogether the 
life, the stir, the breezy motion, which ren- 
der a ride on the top of a coach one of the 
most delightful experiences mortal can en- 
joy. Those of our citizens who have en- 
joyed these English expeditions will be glad 
to learn that an enterprising gentleman of 
this city intends to establish next simmer 
a line of four-horse stage-coaches between 
Madison Square and Pelham Bridge, a pict- 
uresque and well-known place in Westches- 
ter County. Excursions in crowded steam- 
boats or by dusty and over-heated cars have 
hitherto been the only means afforded our 
citizens for getting into the country, or for 
enjoying a breath of fresh air. This new 
departure is very welcome, for what is more 
stimulating than a swift whirl over country 
roads, in a position to command wide pros- 
pects of scenery, with cool airs blowing from 
the meadows, and with all that stir of the 
blood that comes from rapid motion? Our 
improvements in travel have been principally 
in the way of increased speed. We have 
taught ourselves how to fly like the wind ; 
we have aspired to imitate the celerity of 
the sprite, hobgoblin Puck ; but what have 
we done to increase the felicities of locomo- 
tion? No one, of course, would dream of 
reviving the old stage-coach for long jour- 
neys; but for excursion purposes they are 
just the thing to give a great deal of pleas- 
ure. We hope to see ere long various lines 
of these vehicles connecting with enjoyable 
suburban places. One of the most charm- 
ing rural spots near New York is Bay Side, 
on Little Neck Bay, Long Island Sound; 
a place not now accessible otherwise than 
by private conveyance. Here one can sit 
under leafy willows, by the side of the wa- 
ters of the bay, and enjoy his a/-fresco din- 
ner amid perfect quiet, and with a most de- 
licious landscape spread around him. An 
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afternoon’s two hours’ ride on a stage-coach 
would be just the preparation for a well- 
served rural dinner; and here one can get a 
repast of clams, baked in Indian fashion upon 
the earth under piles of burning brush, which 
one must partake of in order to know the full 
felicity of this bivalve. It would be a capital 
thing to establish a coach connection with this 
retreat ; and no doubt there are many other 
places that are quite as inviting as Bay Side. 
The more we can have of these stage-coach 
excursions the better. They will afford an 
agreeable change from the car and the steam- 
boat trip ; and those who depend upon pub- 
lic vehicles for opportunity to visit the sub- 
urbs will welcome them with keen delight. 





THERE is a certain spirit of knight-er- 
rantry in the chivalrous dash with which Mr. 
Charles Reade every now and then seizes 
upon some subject of social interest, and ad- 
vocates a reform in his own headlong, im- 
pulsive, and epigrammatic way. What he 
says is always interesting ; more than that, 
it is always to the point. A fresh suggestion, 
a bright idea, always forms the bullet of 
those epistolary shots he ever and anon fires 
off in the London papers. Now, it is a char- 
acteristic defense of a French cook who has 
murdered her mistress; now, an eloquent 
plea for the poor waifs of dogs which find 
their way, “’pon compulsion,” to so-called 
“homes ;” now, a hit straight from the 
shoulder at some dramatic critic or leader- 
writer. Mr. Reade’s latest letter has for its 
topic one especially interesting to families 
and servants. We get an inkling of what is 
coming by the title, “Starvation refusing 
Plenty.” The proposition is boldly ad- 
vanced that the overworked and starving 
seamstresses, milliners, and shop - women 
would consult their own interests by accept- 
ing domestic service. He says there are on 
the one hand “two thousand, honest, virtu- 
ous, industrious young women, working hard 
and half starving ;” and on the other, “at 
least twenty thousand other women holding 
out plenty in both hands, and that plenty 
rejected with scorn by young women of very 
little merit.” It is Mr. Reade’s benevolent 
mission to introduce the two thousand to the 
twenty thousand, and thus to exchange the 
bad service which London wives now have 
to endure for that of intelligent and honest 
women who are struggling amid a bitter 
competition. He pictures the delights of 
domestic service with that graphic and al- 
luring pen of his; the clean bedrooms, the 
ample food, the abundant warmth, the good 
wages, the light work, the really greater free- 
dom ; so that we suspect that London ser- 
vants, seized with the idea that he is depict- 
ing his own household, will make haste to 
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Albert Terrace, Knightsbridge. There is, 
doubtless, something quite reasonable in 
Mr. Reade’s suggestion, though it is to be 
feared that his picture of the delights of 
domestic service is rather overdrawn. The 
principal obstacle, perhaps, in the way of its 
adoption in England is the pride of rank, 
which, in that country, is quite as pronounced 
in the lower as in the higher strata of society. 





A WEALTHY lady of New York has sig- 
nalized her name and done her sex lasting 
honor by an act of beneficence which can 
scarcely be overpraised. Tourists ascending 
the Hudson River have observed on the 
high banks at West Point a commanding 
structure, which has been pointed out to 
them as Cozzens’s Hotel; and visitors to this 
classic region have not failed to sojourn for 
a period within its hospitable walls. A short 
time since its popular proprietor died, and 
since that time the hotel has been unoccu- 
pied, no suitable successor having been found. 
Now, however, a great change comes over its 
destinies. It has been purchased by the lady 
to whom we have referred, to be converted 
into a hospital, or sanitarium rather, for con- 
valescing patients in the New York hospi- 
tals—those who are recovering from fevers 
or other illness, and need above all things 
else fresh air and change of scene; whose 
convalescence is delayed, and whose spirits 
are depressed, by the gloom of sickness 
around them at the hospitals here, and who 
too often return to their pursuits before their 
strength is sufficiently restored. It is spe- 
cially for this class that the spacious hotel on 
the banks of the Hudson is to be transformed 
into a health-giving paradise. The purpose 
and the place are suited to each other. The 
situation is one of the most beautiful in 
America. The airs are balmy, the hills are 
lofty and inspiring, the scene is historical, 
the associations delightful—all the condi- 
tions, in fact, are eminently suitable for the 
design in view. The thought is an admi- 
rable one, and the beneficent inspiration—for 
it is no less—is worthy of the appreciative 
admiration of all people everywhere. 


Books und Authors. 


S defined by himself, Dr. Brinton’s “ The 

Religious Sentiment”! is “an inquiry 
as to what, in the mind of man, gave birth 
to religion in any of its forms, what spirit 
breathed and is ever breathing life into these 
dry bones.” More specifically : ‘‘ What led 
men to imagine gods at all? What still 
prompts enlightened nations to worship? Is 
prayer of any avail, or of none? Is faith the 
last ground of adoration, or is reason? Is 











1 The Religious Sentiment: Its Source and Aim. 
A Contribution to the Science and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. By Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. 





religion a transient phase of development, or 
is it the chief end of man? What is its war- 
rant of continuance? If it overlive this day 
of crumbling theologies, whence will come 
its reprieve?” The book is remarkable in 
many ways—as a piece of sustained, subtile, 
and original thinking, and as an indication 
of the growing tendency of metaphysical 
speculation to encroach on the domain of 
theology; but it is chiefly interesting as 
showing the extreme force of the reaction 
which we are likely to witness against the 
principles and the methods of the school of 
philosophy which has dominated English 
thought for the last generation or more. Dr. 
Brinton not only refuses to accept the emo- 
tions as the proper and only sphere of re- 
ligion, but maintains that emotion plays only 
a subordinate part even in its crudest stages, 
and is less and less influential as religion is 
refined; that religions are the product of 
thought, and of thought alone ; and that they 
have a unity of kind and purpose, which is 
discoverable by an investigation of the Laws 
of Thought. These laws are three in num- 
ber—the natural order of the association of 
ideas, the methods of applied logic, and the 
forms of correct reasoning—the latter being 
the most important of the three, and afford- 
ing, in fact, a last and complete explanation. 
Truth reached by the application of these 
formal laws is not only not derived from ex- 
perience or dependent upon experience for 
confirmation, but is “ something wholly apart 
from phenomena, not in any way connected 
with the knowledge derived through the 
senses, does not admit of doubt, and can 
never be changed by future conquests of the 
reasoning powers.” We may rest upon it as 
something more permanent than matter, great- 
er than Nature ; operative wherever Intelli- 
gence exists, and consequently throughout 
the universe and for all time. It follows 
from this that Reason or Thought is not 
only the origin of religion but the judge of 
religious truth, and any attempt to base Re- 
ligion on the feelings, or faith, or on experi- 
ence, is an attempt to cut it off from the only 
medium through which it can touch the ab- 
solutely and permanently true. Pursuing 
his thesis to its logical goal, Dr. Brinton 
holds that the results of “true thinking ”— 
that is, thinking which is in harmony with 
the formal laws of thought—are the only ab- 
solute truth we can hope to reach, and the 
only cognizable things that have the guaran- 
tee of perpetuity. The religion of the future 
will build, not upon culture (the Perfected 
Individual), nor upon the “ religion of hu- 
manity ” (the Perfected Commonwealth), nor 
yet upon the immortality of the soul (the idea 
of Personal Survival), but upon the convic- 
tion that the eternal laws of mind convey a 
message which cannot be doubted concern- 
ing the purport of the order in Nature, which 
is itself the will of God. “‘ That message in 
its application is the same which with more 
or less articulate utterance every religion 
speaks—seek truth ; do good. Faith in that 
message, confidence in and willing submis- 
sion to that order, this is all the religious sen- 
timent needs to bring forth its sweetest flow- 
ers, its richest fruits.” 


Such, in its barest outlines, is the essence | 





and purport of the book, though the liability 
to error is exceptionally great in attempting 
to give a résumé of Dr. Brinton’s arguments 
in ordinary literary language. We think he 
is open to the charge of constantly obscuring 
his thoughts by his extreme fondness for the 
formal processes and technical terms of log- 
ic; a predilection which is sometimes amus- 
ingly illustrated—as when he “betters” 
Bishop Butler’s explanation of love as “ the 
resting in an object as an end,” by the 
phrase, “ Love is the mental impression of 
rational action, whose end is in itself.” Not 
seldom he deliberately confuses an other- 
wise perfectly plain proposition or statement 
by throwing it into the formule of mathe- 
matics or of formal logic; and throughout 
the book he writes as if the terminology of 
metaphysics furnished the most intelligible 
attainable medium of definition. 

If the reasoning, however, is abstract and 
formal, Dr. Brinton knows how to strew the 
thorny pathway of his argument with flowers 
culled from the ample fields of history, poe- 
try, and science. He is a man of catholic 
tastes and liberal culture, and has a strong 
individuality which tends to become aggres- 
sive in his dogmatic pronouncements, but 
which in general only gives a distinctive and 
original flavor to his work. His views are 
always independent, and he possesses in an 
exceptional degree the courage of his opin- 
ions—pursuing the fleeting forms of his logic 
to their ultimate end, regardless of cur- 
rent creeds, whether theological or scientific. 
Here is a paragraph or two from his chapter 
on “Prayer and its Answer.” Starting with 
Professor Tyndall’s doctrine—“ science as- 
serts that without a disturbance of natural law 
quite as serious as the stoppage of an eclipse 
or the rolling of the St. Lawrence up the 
Falls of Niagara, no act of humiliation, indi- 
vidual or national, could call one shower 
from heaven or deflect toward us one beam 
of the sun "—Dr. Brinton says : 

“This authoritative statement, much dis- 
cussed at the time it was published, does not, in 
fact, express the assertion of science. To the 
scientific apprehension, man’s volition and his 
prayers are states of emotion, inseparably con- 
nected in their manifestations with changes in 
his cerebral structure, with relative elevation of 
tempera ure, and with the elimination of oxygen 
and phosphorus, in other words, with chemico- 
vital phenomena and the transformation of force. 
Science also adds that there is a constant inter- 
action of all force, and it is not prepared to deny 
that the force expended by a national or indi- 
vidual prayer may become a codperating cause 
in the material change asked for, even if the lat- 
ter be a rain-shower. This would not affect a 
natural law but only its operation, and that much 
every act of our life does. The fact that persist- 
ency and earnestness in prayer—i. e., the in- 
creased development of force—add to its efficacy, 
would accord with such a scientific view. It 
would, further, be very materially corroborated 
by the accepted doctrine of the orders of force. 
A unit of electrical or magnetic force equals many 
of the force of gravity ; a number of electrical 
units are required to make one of chemical force ; 
and chemico-vital or ‘metabolic’ force is still 
higher ; whereas thought regarded as a form of 
force must be vastly beyond this again. 

‘To render a loadstone, which lifts filings of 
iron by its magnetic force, capable of doing the 
same by the force of gravity, its density would 
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have to be increased more than a thousand mil- 
lion times. All forces differ in like degree. Pro- 
fessor Faraday calculated that the force latent in 
the chemical composition of one drop of water 
equals that manifested in an average thunder- 
storm. In our limited knowledge of the relation 
of forces, therefore, a scientific man is rash to de- 
ny that the chemico-vital forces set loose by an 
earnest prayer may affect the operation of natu- 
ral laws outside the body as they confessedly do 
in it.” 

This line of argument, of course, is ac- 
ceptable neither to scientists nor theologians : 
the former cannot concede that natural laws 
are more or less at the mercy of man’s voli- 
tion, nor the latter accept the Oriental idea 
that prayer can compel the services of Deity. 
Dr. Brinton believes that the material effi- 
cacy of prayer is proved by both theory and 
observation, but he regards it rather as a 
physical than a religious phenomenon, for 
“the prayer of faith finds its only true ob- 
jective answer in itself, in accepting what- 
ever befalls as the revelation of the will of 
God as to what is best.” 

We should be glad, if we had the space, 
to take up some of the subjects broached by 
the author in his chapters on “The Myth 
and the Mythical Cycles” and the “ Momen- 
ta of Religious Thought ;” but we have said 
enough, perhaps, to indicate the character 
of a book which, if unconvincing, is full of 
suggestion. 





IF a prophet is to be held responsible for 
the vagaries of his disciples, Mr. Bret Harte 
will doubtless feel a good deal of remorse 
when he comes to read Joaquin Miller’s 
“First Fam’lies of the Sierras” (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.). The fantastic and 
grotesque features of the book are all Mr. 
Miller’s own, it is true, and eminently char- 
acteristic; but the “ Luck of Roaring Camp” 
is the unmistakable literary progenitor of the 
“First Fam’lies,” and if the former had nev- 
er been written the latter would probably 
have slept forever in what Sir Thomas Browne 
calls “the uncomfortable night of nothing.” 
It must be confessed, however, that the in- 
terval between the two is enormous; and 
that there are few instances on record of so 
promising a “lode”—to use the dialect ap- 
propriate to the subject—being so completely 
“worked out” in so short a time. Mr. Mil- 
ler’s story represents the degree of degenera- 
tion which ought to have been attained only 
after a generation or two of hack-writers had 
“ prospected ” the field of Californian barba- 
rism, but Mr. Miller has reached at a single 
bound depths below which no succeeding 
writer can hope to reach. Even the paro- 
dist must acknowledge himself anticipated 
by such a paragraph as this : 

“When Sunday came these men went down 
in line, silently and solemnly, to the little moun- 
tain-stream (allowed to rest and run clear and 
crystal-like on Sunday), and stood in a row along 
its banks in top-boots, duck breeches, red shirts, 
and great broad hats. Then, at a word, each 
man laid aside his hat, undid the bosom of his 
shirt, straightened his arms, and drew his shirt 
up over his head, and then fastened his belt, and 
Squatted by the stream, and rubbed, and rubbed, 
and rubbed. Brawny-muscled men, nude above 
the waist, ‘naked and not ashamed,’ hairy- 
breasted and bearded, noble, kingly men — 








miners washing their shirts in a mountain- 
stream of the Sierras. Thoughtful, earnest, 
splendid men! Boughs above them, pine-tops 
toying with the sun that here and there reached 
through like fingers pointing at them from the 
far, pure, purple of the sky. And a stillness so 
profound, perfect, holy, as a temple! Nature 
knows her Sabbath. 

‘*T would give more for a painting of this 
scene—that sun, that sky and wood, the water 
there, the brave, strong men, the thinkers and 
the workers there, nude and natural, silent and 
sincere, bending to their work—than for all the 
battle-scenes that could be hung upon a palace 
wall. When the great man comes, the painter 
of the True and Great, these men will be remem- 
bered.” 


After reading the book, it is easy to un- 
derstand why it was first published in Eng- 
land, as if the English were its natural and 
proper audience. With all his audacity, Mr. 
Miller would hardly have written such stuff 
for any longitude west of Greenwich, and 
only a cynical contempt for the judgment of 
his English admirers could have tempted 
him to offer it even to them. 

We have already given more space to the 
book than it deserves, but there is one other 
point which we should not omit to mention. 
Without being “immoral” in the ordinary 
sense of the term, the ‘fone of the book is 
pernicious. The easy optimism of Bret 
Harte, which finds something good even in 
the worst of men and women —gamblers, 
roués, border-ruffians, harlots, etc. — is. one 
thing ; but it is quite another to laud these 
people as, by reason, apparently, of their 
very “ primitiveness” and “ savagery,” an 
exceptionally praiseworthy species of the 
genus man. Mr. Miller makes a parade 
of contemning everything that civilized and 
decent men hold in respect ; and his social 
code seems to be that men are “ noble,” and 
“ grand,” and “ earnest,” and “ sincere,” and 
admirable, in exact proportion to their bar- 
barism, and that “soiled doves” are not 
merely to be encouraged when they would 
turn from the evil of their ways, but, as they 
are, have an appropriate and picturesque 
place in that “ natural” scheme of things, in 
his enthusiasm for which he sees more of 
“the true and the great” in miners washing 
their dirty linen than in, say, the charge of 
the Americans at Princeton. 





As a companion volume to Dean Meri- 
vale’s ‘‘ General History of Rome,” reviewed 
in a recent number of the JOURNAL, Messrs. 
Appleton & Co. have published “ A General 
History of Greece,” by George W. Cox, M. 
A., whose larger history of the same country 
has shown him to possess special qualifica- 
tions for the task of writing the annals of 
the greatest nation of antiquity in such a 
way as to interest readers of all classes, while 
meeting the requirements of the scholar and 
the critic. It is well known that during the 
present century historical criticism has been 
largely busied with the earlier history both 
of Greece and Rome; and though in the 
case of the former the result has been to de- 
termine the true course and order of events 
rather than to overthrow the traditional 
story, as was the case with Roman history, 
yet many things have been discovered which 











render the popular histories of the Greek 
people hitherto published antiquated and 
untrustworthy, even when not actually mis- 
leading. These discoveries, together with 
the severer critical methods developed by 
Grote and Curtius, Mr. Cox is the first to 
apply in a work adapted for general use ; 
and the skill with which he has applied them 
gives his “ General History” a value such as 
no compilation, however good, could attain. 
The book, indeed, is a work of sound schol- 
arship and independent research, and, though 
it exhibits results rather than processes, it is 
easily perceived that the author is quite ca- 
pable of giving, at a moment’s notice, the rea- 
son and the evidence for whatever statement 
he may make. 

In scope, the book covers the entire pe- 
riod of Greek history, from the earliest times 
to the present; but Mr. Cox clearly per- 
ceives that the great lessons of that history 
—all, in fact, that makes the history valuable 
—are concentrated in its first three centuries, 
and to these he gives the greater part of his 
attention. The origin and growth of Hel- 
lenic civilization, the momentous struggle 
with Persia, the Athenian Empire, the long 
Peloponnesian War, the empire of Sparta, 
and the rise and culmination of the Mace- 
donian power—all these are treated with a 
fullness and completeness which leave little 
to be investigated by the scientific students 
of history: but the period from the death of 
Alexander the Great to the present time is 
disposed of in a single chapter of thirty 
pages. This last chapter is the least satis- 
factory portion of the book. In writing it 
Mr. Cox seems to have lost sight for the time 
of the class of readers to which the body of 
his work is addressed, and presupposes a 
knowledge on their part which very few of 
them will be found to possess. It is a philo- 
sophical survey of a peculiarly complicated 
and difficult mass of facts, rather than a nar- 
rative of the facts themselves ; and for this 
reason the sketch will probably puzzle more 
readers than it will help. 

In regard to style, Mr. Cox writes clearly 
and forcibly, but with small pretensions to 
literary skill. His main object is to make 
himself fully understood, and his attention is 
so exclusively concentrated upon this as to 
leave him no time for anything else. Still, his 
book is easy reading throughout, and his his- 
torical portraits are almost as animated and 
life-like as Dean Merivale’s, If there are 
no strikingly brilliant episodes or interludes, 
there is also no contrasting dullness; and, 
above all, there is no danger of the rhetorical 
arts diverting the attention from the real 
substance of the matter in hand. 

The volume contains an analytical table 
of contents, a copious chronological chart, 
and a good index ; and is further provided 
with small but useful colored maps. 





It can hardly be said that Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott, who for the unexampled period of 
sixty-two years was President of Union Col- 
lege, was a famous man, or even a man of 
national reputation ; but there are thousands 
in all parts of the country who have good 
reason to hold him in affectionate remem- 
brance, and they will doubtless be gratified 
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to possess so good a memorial of him as that 
prepared by Dr. Van Santvoord and Profess- 
or Tayler Lewis (New York: Sheldon & 
Co.). Others, too, besides his friends and 


pupils, will feel interested in the life of one | 


who for so long a period was so intimately 
and so prominently connected with Ameri- 
can education; and it is unfortunate, per- 
haps, that the “ Memoirs” are so exclusively 
personal as to afford but meagre satisfaction 
to those who look for something more than a 
delineation of his character and a record of 
the leading events of his career. Dr. Nott 
was primarily and preéminently an educator ; 
it was as founder and President of Union 
College (for he was much more truly its 
founder than the legislators who voted the 
money for it or the trustees who managed it 
at the start) that he exercised his chief influ- 
ence, and entitled himself to whatever meas- 
ure of fame shall be accorded him; and it 
would seem that a systematic exposition of 
his theories and practice as an educator 
should constitute the most important part of 
an adequate memorial of him—the more es- 
pecially as he published no works of his own 
from which they could be gathered. Much 
is said in a general way in the present work 
about his success as a teacher, his methods 
of discipline, and his absorption in and en- 
thusiasm for his work; but it is certainly 
true that the absence of any comprehensive 
exposition of his views and principles tends 
to give a stranger the very impression which 
the authors deprecate in some of his friends, 
namely, that he was an adroit and skillful 
manager, exactly the man to set an infant 
institution on its legs, but with no broad 
and elevated conception of culture. 

With this drawback the “ Memoirs” are 
very good ; full without being tedious, lau- 
datory, but furnishing ample reasons for the 
laudation, and curiously interesting to all 
students of history and opinion. The entire 
national history from 1800 to 1866 is reflect- 
ed with more or less minuteness and fidelity 
in Dr. Nott’s life ; and one may easily trace 
in it, not indeed the merely political move- 
ments and agitations, but all the great muta- 
tions of public sentiment. The rise and 
growth of the slavery question, for example, 
are distinctly shown ; and even more striking- 
ly the change in customs and opinions 
brought about by the temperance movement. 
During his ministry in Albany (1798 to 1804) 
the young men of Dr. Nott’s church pre- 
sented him with a New-Year's gift of a cask 
of wine, as a token of their respect and ap- 
preciation, and it was accepted as being 
quite a matter of course, and in itself the 
most proper offering in the world; yet in 
later years Dr. Nott was one of the most ar- 
dent and indefatigable advocates of total 
abstinence. 





ANOTHER addition to the second series 
of the “Illustrated Library of Wonders” 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) consists of a 
handsomely-illustrated volume on “ Meteors, 
Aérolites, Storms, and Atmospheric Phenom- 
ena,” from the French of Zurcher and Mar- 
gollé, by William Lackland. Small merit 
can be claimed for the treatise as a scientific 
exposition of its subject, and many of its 


statements are open to criticism on the score 
of inadequacy and partiality ; but it presents 
in compendious and readable form a toler- 
ably comprehensive and accurate account of 
the phenomena of clouds and fogs, rain, 
snow, and hail, glaciers, thunder - storms, 


| water-spouts, tornadoes, and cyclones, the 


| and weather prognostics. 





auroral lights, shooting-stars, “ cosmic dust,” 
The merely ex- 
pository treatment of these various subjects 
occupies but little space, and the bulk of the 
work consists of extracts from books of travel, 
the records of observers, and the like, which 
possess much the same sort of attractiveness 
as a collection of perilous adventures. 

The authors, indeed, set themselves to 
“ popularize” science in the most flexible 
sense of that term ; and the book is as trust- 
worthy as such attempts usually are, and 
more interesting than most of them. 





BAYARD TAYLOR, in a recent letter to the 
Tribune on the late Ferdinand Freiligrath, pro- 
nounces him the greatest German poet since 
Uhland, and adds: ‘‘ The name of Freiligrath, 
as a poet, can never be entirely dissociated from 
his personal history. His mistake (if it was one) 
as an author only brings into stronger light his 
unselfishness, his courage, and his fidelity to 
principle asa man. In one of his early poems 
he says : ‘ The poet stands upon a loftier watch- 
tower than the ramparts of party '"—and this is 
undoubtedly true of all poets of high creative 
imagination. Freiligrath did not belong to this 
class: his fancy was captivated by picturesque 
material forms, and sought to transfuse them 
with an ardor which is rather material than spir- 
itual. The transition from his early poems of 
savage life and adventure to his vehement politi- 
cal lyrics was a natural one: the latter gave ex- 
pression to an energy of Nature which would in 
any case have disturbed that repose of the intel- 
lect in which the highest poetic conceptions are 
ripened. His rhetoric is always fine and con- 
sistent, his metres ringing and sonorous, and in 
both respects he has a certain resemblance to 
Campbell. On the other hand, his emotional 
poems are deep, true, and tender with the love 
of an essentially virile nature. Here, again, the 
poet brings us back to the man, and repeats the 
impression of his frank, earnest, unregulated, 
yet persistent heroism. Not often is Germany 
called upon to lay her green garland of native 
oak-leaves upon the pall which covers so ardent 
a brain and so faithful a heart.” 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE delivered an ad- 
dress lately in London on the ‘‘ Art of Reading,” 
in which he earnestly recommended his hearers 
to acquire the art—a never-failing source of en- 
joyment, but only to be obtained by practice, 
and not when middle life had come on them. As 
to what they should read, he would say good 
books. Above all things, he would advise them 
not to deceive themselves in their choice. If 
they could make poetry a delight with them, it 
had a charm which could not be found in any 
any other literature; but, if poetry were dis- 
tasteful, there was a world of prose. They must 
read for amusement, but they need not on that 
account eschew acquiring information. Instruc- 
tive books, indeed, were the books to get hold 
of. Magazine-reading, unfortunately, left too 
little behind it ; and, as to novels, there were, of 
course, novels and novels, but he did not think 
that Scott, Thackeray, or Dickens, ever wrote 
anything impure. 


In an article in the last Ga/axy, Colonel 
Nicholas Smith traces his family name back al- 





most to the first syllable of recorded time, thus : 
Shem, Shemit, Shmit, SmirH. The 77ridune, 
however, suggests a still more exalted pedigree, 
for, as it says, the Smith family of Greece claim 
descent from Apollo, one of whose surnames 
was Smintheus. ‘‘ Recent researches, moreover, 
connect the name with one of the early forms of 
human faith—the ‘sun-myth '—which is simply 
the letter s (for sw) with ‘myth’ added.” 


Mr. BaNcROFT, the historian, is described in 
a recent newspaper article as being in the seven- 
ty-sixth year of his age. He entered college at 
the age of thirteen, and graduated four years 
later with the second honors of his class. His 
first publication was a volume of poems, in 1823. 
He has an extensive private library. There are 
in it about twenty thousand volumes, and a large 
number of pamphlets and papers. 


A coop example of the don-mots in which 
French wits delight is the remark of the Liberté 
on the late M. Patin, Perpetual Secretary of the 
French Academy, that ‘‘ he had only one fail- 
ing, which was that, although a member of 
the French Academy, he did not know French.” 


THE Saturday Review calls Mr. Ruskin “the 
Don Quixote of the nineteenth century, who 
makes war against chimneys and manufactories 
instead of windmills.” 


Che Arts. 


HE finest group of churches in New 
York is the one that comprises the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, the great Jewish 
Synagogue, the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, St. Thomas’s, the new Dutch Reformed 
Church, and Dr. Hall’s, the latter being now 
nearly completed. These spacious and cost- 
ly edifices stand within a section about half 
a mile long on Fifth Avenue, and are all im- 
posing structures. 

For elegance and impressiveness the 
Romish and the Jewish places of worship 
most strike the imagination, the one with its 
tall and delicately-carved white-marble walls, 
and the other by its Byzantine forms varie- 
gated in color and elaborate in design. But 
the three Protestant churches, the Dutch 
Reformed, St. Thomas’s, and Dr. Hall's, are 
each fine in their way and very costly. They 
are built of brown freestone, and are of va- 
rious modifications of Gothic. The one that 
has attracted the most attention is the Dutch 
Reformed; and it certainly deserves con- 
sideration from its novelty in New York 
church-architecture, and from its elaborate 
finish. Outside of the building each block 
of stone is finished by a smooth band that 
incloses a rough fretwork, and one tall 
spire decreasing gradually from the founda- 
tions on the ground dominates small spires, 
pinnacles, arches, and flying buttresses. 
This church has been criticised a good deal 
on account of the redundancy of its orna- 
ment ; but, though it may not be in the best 
taste perhaps, no one can doubt, who looks 
at it in passing up the avenue, that its carv- 
ings and its numerous irregularities of form 
at once stimulate the curiosity and the im- 
agination. But, if the outside is somewhat 
unique, the interior is yet more elaborate 
and interesting. Its pulpit and slightly-re- 
cessed altar afford little of the opportunity for 
the mysteries of light and shadow that are 
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the great attraction of some of our Episcopal 
churches, and especially of its neighbor, St. 
Thomas’s, whose narrow, high nave, broad, 
undefined transept, and deeply-recessed choir, 
its galleries on different levels, ending nowhere 
in particular, and its staircases and projections, 
all tend to break the lights into undefined and 
picturesque shadows. The Dutch Reformed 
Church has a long gallery running evenly 
around three sides of the interior, and the 
upper end, where are the pulpit and the or- 
gan, is finished into three arches, a slightly- 
sunk large one in the middle and a smaller 
one on each side of it. The roof is a point- 
ed arch, girded and braced with rafters, 
and as well as the galleries is finished in 
hard wood. Such are the general and com- 
monplace features of the interior structure, 
and to embellish and beautify these the 
architect has applied his ingenuity. The 
most marked feature of his work consists 
in the beauty and elaborateness of the wood- 
work, which, from the roof to the underlining 
of the staircases in the entries, is about as 
nice and as finished as machinery can make 
it. Unlike most of our churches which de- 
pend upon painted stucco for the ornament 
of the roofs, panels of finely-grained hard 
wood are here fitted with the most exquisite 
care. In some sections the spectator sees 
long strips of this wood with its diagonal 
grain forming a sort of diaper pattern in the 
lofty vault. In another part the flowing 
lines of the grain are varied by a light, raised 
network of paneling of the wood turned in 
another direction. In some sections of the 
rafters big open-work incisions form a for- 
cible and rich ornament, and in other places 
little carved fruit or flowers, each of a dif- 
ferent design from the other, make the pan- 
els of the galleries rich and effective. This 
finish of the wood-work is so complete that 
the walls that separate the pews from the 
aisles are each decorated by an incised carv- 
ing of a different shape, and the undersides 
of the galleries are covered with boards 
highly polished and beautifully matched to- 
gether. In these days of costly labor it 
seems that no expense can have been spared 
to render this feature of the building as com- 
plete and beautiful as possible ; and the sight 
of its thousands of square feet finished in so 
thorough a manner is really very fine. 

The frescoing of this church has been 
very much admired, and there are many 
points about it which are worthy of commen- 
dation. Nearly the whole of the upper end 
of the church is decorated in fresco, and, al- 
though the stained-glass windows and the 
galleries largely occupy the remaining sides, 
this fresco-painting forms an important feat- 
ure of the rest of the building. Most of the 
decoration is in the forms of tiles, and rows 
of arabesque shapes of neutral colors stretch 
from one end of the church to the other. 
The shapes are modest and simple, and the 
eye, fatigued with the bizarre and glaring 
decoration of so many of our public build- 


ings, rests with an emotion of relief upon | 


these small and negative pencilings. The 
frescoing seems to us, however, open to two 
objections ; in the first place there is no im- 
pression derived from it of mellow or har- 
monious tones. A cold, bluish purple is 








mixed up with a scarlet diaper pattern, and 
the general tint of the undertone brings out 
the hues upon it with a want of pleasant 
“key” of color, that disagreeably affects the 
feelings as well as the esthetic judgment. 
The other defect seems to us the mechanical 
regularity of all the shapes of the arabesque 
diaper. There are a good many different 
forms to be seen, but each of them begins 
and ends in exactly the same way, and the 
eye and the mind weary in traveling over 
these constantly-repeated shapes, which one 
is compelled to contemplate while his ears 
are given to the preacher. A great charm 
and a great secret of the Moorish decoration 
consist in the admixture of its mathematical 


* ornament with the flowing and irregular let- 


tering of its inscriptions, in which not only 
the thought is diverted in interpreting, but 
the eye dwells upon the graceful and sweep- 
ing lines with an esthetic pleasure. Fault 
has been deservedly found with the modern 
English taste, based on the South Kensing- 
ton methods, for its mechanical and monoto- 
nous repetition of forms. The study of this 
particular branch of it, which has been bor- 
rowed from the Mohammedans, would show, 
if investigated thoroughly, that the geometri- 
cal arabesque is only one portion of the idea. 
It is hard to define precisely the class of fig- 
ures that would have given entire richness 
and finish to the fresco ornament of this 
church, but it is worth considering whether 
big-lettered texts from Scripture, of differ- 
ent sizes and of varied hues, might not in 





similar circumstances form an agreeable and | 


instructive variation on the conventionalized | 


leaf-and-flower patterns that line the walls 
of this edifice. 

St. Thomas’s Church has been built lon- 
ger than the one we have just described, and 
its exterior, with the fine tower, has been a 
good while familiar to the inhabitants of this 
city. Passing from bright daylight through its 
arched doors, the visitor finds himself, as it 
were, suddenly transported into a crypt or 
into a cavern of a dimly-lighted forest. Far 
up among the dim stone arches gleam the 
rich colors of stained glass, like the sunset 
light striking through the thick branches of 
a wood, or sunshine coming through the 
chinks of the stones in acavern. Dim re- 
cesses faintly appear, and between the low, 
heavy stone pillars of the church, which are 
clustered with stone foliage, other colored 
lights glow, as between the great trunks of 
trees. Mystery and uncertain boundaries 
certainly add to one’s sense of size ; and, al- 
though St. Thomas’s Church is really a large 
one, its real dimensions are dwarfed in the 
imagination by comparison with the sense 
of indefinite expansion which one feels when 
he is unable to discern from any point of the 
interior the ends of its windings or the lim- 
its of its recesses. 


As great a contrast as may be to this 


medizval place of worship is the bright lec- 
ture-room of a church of which Dr. Hall 
is the pastor. Gothic without, and with a 
tower that promises to rival in mass and ele- 
vation any of its neighbors, within this struct- 
ure is as airy and as cheerful as any public 
hall. Its architect, who is a German, has 
thrown his whole-force, not to make this 


a spot for sensuous imaginings by its color 
or its poetical features, but to construct a 
well-ventilated, well-heated hall, good we 
believe in its acoustic properties, and cer- 
tainly with its seats so arranged as best to 
accommodate the listeners to the services. 
The interior of the building has no preten- 
sion to elaborate design, though its cost and 


| its elegance are enhanced by a finish, on the 


light wooden balconies and the ornamented 
paneling, so fine as to give the balustrades 
when one touches them the smoothness of 
ivory or of satin. 

A first-class meeting-house for intelligent 
and well-to-do listeners to get the full bene- 
fit of live and interesting sermons, this church 
carries out the intention of its builders as 
well as the half-hidden galleries of St. Thom- 
as’s, which conceal the forms of mysterious 
singers who chant the psalms in the service 
of the Episcopal Church. 





ONE of the largest landscapes ever painted 
by George Inness is on exhibition at Snedecor’s, 
Fifth Avenue. The scene is taken from the Villa 
Albani, near Rome, and is a very brilliant effect 
of light and shade upon a grove of stone-pines 
and some old olive-trees. In the near fore- 
ground are two Italian shepherds, who tend their 
flocks near by, and beyond the long line of the 
pine-trees stretch the Pontine Marshes and the 
distant sea. Mr. Inness’s color is always rich 
and warm, but this picture is a masterpiece of 
harmonious shades, and there is immense 
‘*style” in the positive and certain touch with 
which he has laid the paint upon the canvas. 
Nothing petty or ‘‘ niggling ” is here, but the color 
rests upon the broad, flat tops of the pines as 


| true and certain as if it had been placed there by 





Nature herself, and the light wanders down the 
tall slender trunks and among the branches. 
This painting has been pronounced by some of 
our best artists the finest landscape that has ever 
been seen in New York, and its brilliant qualities 
of touch, of light and shade and color, give it 
great claim to that position. For ourselves, we 
are not sure that the ideas that the picture em- 
bodies justify its large proportions—the size of a 
canvas bears some analogy in painting to terse- 
ness of language in literature, and where ten 
words would express a thought fully the idea is 
only weakened by spreading it over fifty. Space 
in a picture depends little upon size, as we know 
very well from the study of Meissonier’s works, 
where his horses or his men look as large as life 
even when they are only a few inches high. All 
Mr. Inness’s landscapes, however small, have 
this beautiful spaciousness, and the quality, of 
course, is not lacking in this picture, where the 
eye penetrates into depths of space, while it 
ranges over many feet of canvas. The four de 
Jorce in this painting consists in the ability Mr. 
Inness displays of keeping simple and broad 
such very large masses of foliage and his great 
sunny sky on this big canvas. A frequent dan- 
ger arises in such a case as this of breaking up 
with much detail what it is vitally important to 
retain as simple, and to fill a picture with petty 
points that distract the attention from the main 
ideas of the artist. We believe Mr. Inness could 
have made this picture equally good if it had 
been much smaller, and that it would have been 
wiser, perhaps, for him to have reserved such a 
great extent of canvas for a subject composed of 
more numerous features. This painting was on 
exhibition for a while last year in Boston, but 
the artist has so altered it that it can be recog- 
nized only from its possessing the same main 
characteristics, 
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THE indispensable requisite now for a suc- 
cessful play is ingenuity of treatment and fresh- 
ness of story. There must, of course, be pas- 
sion ; there must be wit and humor ; there must 
be good contrasts of character; there must be a 
rapid succession of incidents ; there must be an 
accumulating interest of plot. These things are 
all indispensable; but, unless to all these are 
added novelty of idea, freshness of arrangement, 
originality of incident, no great success can be 
achieved, and it is just in this thing that the 
French dramatists are superior to all their rivals. 
Other playwrights have passion, good incidents, 
natural characters, but they rarely give us a really 
fresh combination of these materials. The French 
dramatist will take an old story and place it in 
such new and unexpected aspects, give it such a 
new order, tone it with such new coloring, that 
the whole narrative takes on a new life. It might 
be safely assumed that a murder-trial is old stock 
for a writer of fiction to deal with, but Sardou 
shows us, in his new play, ‘“‘Ferreol” (now 
playing at the Union Square Theatre), that this 
timeworn material may be employed in a wholly 
novel manner. 

The plot of this play turns upon a murder 
enacted before the action begins, and the inci- 
dents occur during the progress of the trial of 
one accused of the crime. The persons of the 
drama are the judge, the advocates, the friends 
and partisans of the prisoner, the spectators, and 
others interested in the progress of the legal 
drama ; the action takes place, as it were, in the 
antechamber of the court; reports of the progress 
of the trial are continually heard ; the persons in- 
terested flow in and out ; and the auditors of the 
theatre soon catch something of the excitement of 
the participators in the unseen court-room events. 
But soon arises a profounder interest—the ac- 
cused is discovered to be innocent, and the fact 
of his innocence is a dangerous and threatening 
secret in the hands of those who possess it. The 
murder had been witnessed by Ferreo/ under cir- 
cumstances that to reveal his knowledge of it 
will compromise a lady, the wife of the presiding 
judge, Marquis Dumartel, from whose apart- 
ment Ferreol was escaping at the moment the 
crime was committed. To speak and reveal the 
name of the real murderer will lead to questions 
as to the reason of his presence at that spot at 
that moment—which was midnight—questions 
that cannot be answered without revealing his 
secret visit to Marquise Dumartel (who had been 
a friend of his youth, and whose nocturnal meet- 
ing was guilty in appearance only). What can be 
done? If they remain silent an innocent man 
will suffer ; to speak will ruin the reputation of 
the lady. In this dire perplexity Ferreo/ goes to 
the real murderer, and endeavors to bribe him to 
leave the country, and leave his confession, to be 
used when he is at a safe distance. The man has 
reasons for refusing, and knows that Ferreo/ will 
not dare to reveal his knowledge of the crime, as, 
by so doing, he would compromise the marquise. 
Ferreol, now in despair and being determined 
that the innocent man shall not suffer, accuses 
himself of the murder; he is interrogated before 
the judge, who suspects the truth of the confes- 
sion, and the real murderer, who is gamekeeper 
to the judge, being now put under interrogation, 
confesses the crime, believing that Ferreo/ had 
revealed it. This is but a bald outline of the 
plot, and gives the reader only a scant idea of 
the ingenious handling of the material, the un- 





conventional incidents, the fresh and yet power- | 


ful development of the story. The powerful 
and yet quiet intensity of the last act is remark- 
able ; it is an admirable study in illustration of 
how immense effects can be secured by means 
the most simple and natural. The play is note- 
worthy specially as an illustration of how a play 


should steadily advance in augmenting interest | 


| prices, which will reduce the cost at least one- 
| half. 


| 


| or dramatic company is the salary list. 





to the end, and as soon as ended stop. It is not | 
in every particular as well acted at the Union 
Square as we could wish ; Mr. Thorne, who, as 
Ferreol, is open to criticism in many details, is 
yet effective; Mr. Parselle and Mr. Robinson are 
excellent ; Mr. Stuart Robson as absurd and 
amusing as usual; and Miss Kate Claxton only 
fails of being entirely satisfactory because her 
part (the Marquise) is a very exacting one. The 
management have presented it with lavish care 
in every detail of scenery and costume. 


Ir seems impossible to carry through a brill- 
iant campaign of Italian opera in this country 
oftener than every other year. Even the brill- 
iant and crowded metropolis looks askant at any 
attempt to tax its pocket and its taste oftener 
than this. English opera thrives apace, and 
seems to become more and more popular every 
season, a result no doubt more attributable to 
low prices than the use of the vernacular in the 
libretto, which, after all, is a matter of little im- 
portance, as no one can ever distinguish the words 
as declaimed by the average singer. Mr. Stra- 
kosch, though with the attraction of Mademoiselle 
Tietjens, perhaps the greatest of living dramatic 
singers, has accomplished little more than a suc- 
cess d’estime. The poverty of the troupe, aside 
from the ‘‘star,” is partly answerable for the 
sluggish interest of the public ; for people do not 
like to pay extraordinary prices during these 
hard times for anything but extraordinary sing- 
ing. One great singer, supported by worn-out 
‘*hacks” or third-rate people, will hardly reach 
the measure of public demand in New York, 
which to-day possesses a critical taste quite up to 
its foreign rivals. 

It is quite an established fact, however, that 
next season will bring us an operatic campaign, 
under the management of Mr. Mapleson, of 
London, quite different from anything to which 
we have been treated in the recent past. The 
probabilities also are, that the London zmfressa- 
rio will be able to present opera at prices of ad- 
mission far more reasonable than those which 
the public have been obliged to pay for the privi- 
lege of listening to Nilsson, Lucca, Albani, and 
Tietjens. 

The secret of this ability of Mr. Mapleson to 
give a finer performance at more reasonable 
rates can be explained. Messrs. Mapleson and 
Gye, of London, managers of the great rival 
operas which yearly delight the people of Lon- 
don, have contracts of years’ standing with all 
the principal great singers of Europe. It is to 
London that operatic artists look as the crown- 
ing field of their efforts. The contracts of ar- 
tists with these managers in some cases are for 
at least ten years. In the majority of cases, 
when the American zmfressario succeeds in ob- 
taining great singers, it is through the London 
managers, as the singers have no control of their 
own movements. For example, Campanini, the 
tenor, was permitted by Mr. Mapleson to join the 
Strakosch Italian Opera Troupe, and received for 
his services in this country just quadruple what the 
London manager would have paid him for sing- 
ing in London. It being remembered that the 
contract-system is so exclusively in the hands of 
Messrs. Mapleson and Gye, it is easy to see why 
American impressarié are obliged to pay such 
fabulous prices, and why the public are forced to 
pay great fees of admission. Mr. Mapleson, if 
he brings his London company to this country, 
is obliged to pay only the original contract- 


The main factor of expense in an operatic 


The London manager, during his recent visit 





to this country, so far made arrangements for 
coming to the United States next season, as to | 
warrant us in mentioning it as a reasonably sure | 





fact. It is his intention to bring with him his 
whole corps of fine artists; and report has it 
that his great orchestra and chorus, as well as 
scenery, will also be brought, so as to present 
opera here on the grand and complete scale 
familiar to London opera-goers. The latter 
clause, however, we doubt exceedingly. It will 
be quite satisfactory if the artists of the com- 
pany itself are fine and well balanced. Sce- 
nery, if necessary, can be painted on this side of 
the water, and chorus and orchestra supplied 
from talent now among us. The names of all 
the artists of Mr. Mapleson’s company have not 
yet been given, but we presume they will be sub- 
stantially the same as those published in the 
prospectus of the current spring season in Lon- 
don. The musical public will look forward with 
great interest to the full development of Mr. 
Mapleson’s plans for America for the coming 
autumn. 





From Abroad. 


Paris, March 14, 1876. 
A WOMAN of no small literary celebrity, 
and of a somewhat scandalous reputation 
withal, died in Paris last week—Madame Louise 
Colet, the author of ‘‘ Madeleine,” of ‘‘ The 
Italy of the Italians,” and of numerous novels 
and poems. She was sixty-eight years of age. 
By her mother’s side she was descended from 
the noble family of Servanne, her father, M. Re- 
voil, being a merchant. While she was still a 
very young girl her talents attracted the attention 
of Julie Candeille, afterward Madame Periet, 
and the praises and encouragement bestowed 
upon her by that lady largely influenced her fu- 
ture career. She became the wife of Hippolyte 
Colet, a young composer of Nimes, and shortly 
after her marriage she published her first collec- 
tion of poems, entitled ‘‘ Les Fleurs du Midi,” a 
volume which was warmly welcomed by the 
critics and the public. In 1839 her poem on the 
‘* Musée de Versailles” was crowned by the Acad- 
emy, and a small pension was settled upon her 
by the government. Her modest apartments in 
the Rue de Sévres became the rendezvous of all 
the literary celebrities of Paris—-Alexandre Du- 
mas, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Gustave 
Floubert, and many lesser lights, were to be 
found there on each of her reception evenings. 
Her husband died in 1851, and after that event 
her reunions took somewhat of a scandalous cast. 
Her temper was extremely violent and her nature 
intolerant, and once, carried away by passion, 
she attempted to stab the well-known writer, 
Alphonse Karr. That gentleman succeeded in 
disarming her without receiving any injury, and 
for sole vengeance he carried off the knife where- 
with she had menaced him, had it placed in a 
box, and deposited it upon his e¢agére with the 
inscription ‘‘ Presented (at my back) by Madame 
Louise Colet.” On another occasion she boxed 
the ears of her nephew, M. Benedict Revoil, in 
the open street (the Rue Bourdaloue). Not be- 
ing able to cuff back, because his assailant was a 
woman, M. Revoil returned the compliment to M. 
Colet one night at the Opéra Comique. After 
George Sand had published her venomous attack 
against her own dead lover, Alfred de Musset, in 
the shape of her novel styled ‘‘ Elle et lui,” Ma- 
dame Colet came vigorously to the defense of the 
dead poet with a reply, entitled ‘‘ Lui !” where- 
in she told many unpleasant truths respecting 
Madame Sand. 
Comparatively few persons attended the fu- 
neral ceremonies of the Countess d'Agoult (Dan- 
iel Stern), of whose death I spoke last week. 


| The deceased lady, apart from her literary repu- 


tation, was a woman of great strength and no- 
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bility of character. Yet a great and grievous 
error had cast a shadow over her early life. 
Long years ago she fell madly in love with the 
pianist Liszt, and quitted her home and her hus- 
band to share his fortunes. The daughters of 
Liszt (one of whom, the divorced wife of Hans 
von Biilow, is now Madame Richard Wagner, 
and another the wife of M. Emile Ollivier) are 
the children of Madame d’Agoult. When de- 
serted by the fickle musician, she sought refuge 
in study and literature. No new error, it is said, 
ever stained her henceforth blameless life. The 
Count d’Agoult, her husband, is still living. 

A curious and interesting sale is advertised to 
take place at the Hétel Drouot early next month. 
The present proprietors of the historical chateau 
of Vaux Praslin, the former country-seat of Fou- 
quet, which was sold by the present Duc de 
Praslin about a year ago, have decided to dis- 
pose of all the valuable antique furniture, hang- 
ing, bronzes, porcelain, etc., belonging to the 
chateau. Many of the articles date as far back 
as the time of Fouquet himself, and probably 
were purchased for the decoration of the chateau 
at the time its owner gave that superb /¥e to 
Louis XIV., which was indirectly the cause of 
his political ruin. For it was during that /#fe 
that he made his well-known declaration of love 
to Louise de la Valliére, then the passionately- 
loved mistress of Louis, and Le Grand Mo- 
narque, who brooked no rivals in his love-affairs, 
never forgave his imprudent minister. So the 
perfume of historic association will hang around 
the rich carved furniture, splendid tapestry, and 
delicate antique porcelain, which in a few weeks 
will draw all lovers of dric-2-brac to the Hétel 
Drouot. The first exhibition of the articles is to 
take place in a fortnight. 

A young friend of mine, who has just re- 
turned from a southern tour, gave me some par- 
ticulars respecting the recent performance at 
Nice of Gounod’s opera of ‘‘ Faust” for charity, 
the part of Marguerite being taken by the Bar- 
oness Vigier, née Sophie Cruvelli. Twenty-two 
years ago, when I first visited Europe, the superb 
Cruvelli reigned the undisputed queen of the 
Grand Opéra at Paris. She divided with Rachel 
the honors of being the most celebrated female 
artiste on the Parisian boards, and her magnifi- 
cent voice, superb acting, and her strange, half- 
savage type of beauty, made upa striking exsem- 
dle. She was the greatest Valentene in ‘ Les 
Huguenots” that I have ever heard. It was for 
her that Verdi composed his ‘‘Vépres Sici- 
liennes,” and, when she married and left the 
stage, a long wail arose from the musical critics 
and the public, who recognized therein their ir- 
reparable loss. But all that happened twenty 
years ago. Madame Vigier must be now over 
fifty years of age, and consequently but ill-fitted 
to personate the childish and innocent Margue- 
rite. My informant told me that her voice had 
lost its singular volume and richness of tone, but 
still preserved its sweetness and flexibility. She 
was all made up and ill dressed, has grown im- 
mensely stout, and looked every hour of sixty. 
Her dress, instead of being fashioned after the 
traditional costume of the character, was, as to 
the skirt, a white-silk ball-dress with a very mod- 
ern and tightly-fastened ‘ pin-back,” while the 
shoulder-puffing of the sleeves was so high as 
almost to reach the lady's ears. Pecuniarily 
speaking, the performance was an immense suc- 
cess, and over thirty thousand francs were real- 
ized from the sale of tickets. This same young 
traveler told me that, when he visited the Bap- 
ustry at Pisa, he was at once amused and pleased 
to find the visit of Miss Kellogg to that build- 
ing some years ago had left an ineffaceable im- 
Pression on the mind of its guardian. This 
personage, while showing off the celebrated echo 
to my friend, related how our fascinating prima 





donna had sung a short strain to awaken the 
reverberations: ‘‘ Ah, sir!” he cried, enthusias- 
tically, ‘‘I shall never forget it—’twas like a 
chant from paradise !” 

Alexandre Dumas has sold the right to 
“T’Etrangére” for England and America toa 
Mr. Clarke, of London. I hope it is not our 
well-known and patriotic fellow-citizen, the fa- 
mous actor, John S. Clarke, for I should hardly 
think that this latest tissue of immorality, stu- 
pidity, and cynicism, could live an hour on the 
boards of any English-speaking theatre. It is 
not even a well-constructed play. Notwithstand- 
ing its sparkling dialogue and some few striking 
situations, it drags heavily and is horribly dull in 
many parts. Dumas is very fond of getting 
two men on the stage, of setting them to talk- 
ing, and of letting them chat away for a half- 
hour at atime. Now, that process is not amus- 
ing, even when the two actors happen to be Got 
and Thirion, or Coquelin and Febvre, and so one 
can readily imagine such scenes interpreted by 
any two actors of our ordinary stock-companies. 
But the thorough uncleanliness of plot, inci- 
dents, and characters, will of course form its 
greatest objection in the eyes of the English- 
speaking public. Twenty-five thousand francs 
(five thousand dollars) is the sum that this be- 
nighted Mr. Clarke has paid for the play—fif- 
teen thousand more than was given for ‘‘ Les 
Danicheff,” which is worth for all practical pur- 
poses some dozens of “ L’Etrangére.” 

Art-lovers who have visited Florence will 
doubtless remember the two large halls in the 
Uffizi Palace which are specially devoted to the 
portraits of deceased artists, mostly painted by 
themselves. The series, commenced by Raphael, 
Rubens, Michael Angelo, etc., has been contin- 
ued down to the present day. Ingres and Co- 
rot were among the latest additions. Recently, 
the portrait of an artist, Italian by birth, but 
well known and highly appreciated in the United 
States, was added to the collection ; it was that of 
the Chevalier Guiseppe Fagnani, who died three 
years ago in New York in the full vigor of years 
andtalent. The lamented artist was an American 
citizen both by adoption and marriage, and his 
portraits of nine of the most beautiful of the 
New York belles in the character of the Nine 
Muses must be numbered among the most suc- 
cessful of art-reproductions of American beauty. 
The European celebrity of M. Fagnani as a por- 
trait painter was widespread and extensive. 
Scarce another artist of the century, excepting 
perhaps Sir Thomas Lawrence and Winterhalter, 
have works spread over so extended a circle as 
he, nor has transferred to canvas so many strik- 
ing antitheses. One of his earliest portraits was 
that of the Marquis del Carette, the infamous 
Minister of Police at Naples under King Bomba 
in 1839; one of ‘his most successful likenesses is 
that of Garibaldi, painted in 1861. Among his 
first sitters of distinction was the Archduke 
Charles of Austria (at the age of seventy-one), 
the great opponent of the first Napoleon; one 
of his latest was General Philip Sheridan. His 
portraits are to be found in the royal palaces of 
Naples, Lisbon, and Constantinople, the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery of London (a likeness of 
Cobden) ; the Boston Athenzum (Victor Emman- 
uel) ; the New York Chamber of Commerce 
(Bright and Cobden); the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington (Henry Clay); the Union 
League Club of New York (Bright, Cobden, 
Sheridan, and Colonel Shaw); and in private 
dwellings in almost every State in the United 
States. Among the celebrated beauties immor- 
talized by his pencil may be enumerated the re- 
nowned Countess Guiccioli, the lovely ex-Queen 
of Naples, the Princess of Capua (Penelope 
Smith), the Duchess of Alba, sister to the Em- 
press Eugénie, and many others. Two Presi- 





dents of the United States (Taylor and Fillmore), 
Queens Christina and Isabella of Spain, the 
Sultan of Turkey, and the Duchess de Mont- 
pensier, the late Lord Lytton and Sir Robert 
Peel, were also among his sitters. That the land 
of his birth should have accorded to him the de- 
served honor of a place in the artistic Walhalla 
of the Uffizi will be matter of congratulation to 
all those who loved and honored the man, and 
appreciated the artist in the land of his adoption. 
The portrait in question is a fine three-quarter 
length, painted by the lamented artist himself, 
and is a spirited and admirable likeness. 

A celebrated collection of autographs, that 
of the late M. Paul Foucher, was sold a day or 
two ago at the Salle Sylvestre. It was expected 
that enormous prices would be realized, but the 
result was far from being satisfactory. A note 
by the younger Dumas, relative to the production 
of ‘* La Princesse Georges,” brought $7.60, and 
a long letter from Dejazet to her son was sold 
for $22; a few lines from the pen of Alfred de 
Musset, dated 1827, found a purchaser at $30; 
the manuscript of an unpublished song by Théo- 
phile Gautier brought $60 ; two or three ‘‘ Thiers” 
went for small sums, varying from $1.20 to $1.50 
each ; a long letter by the elder Dumas, signed 
in full, ‘‘A. Dumas,” brought only forty - five 
cents ! 

The authors of the ‘‘Procés Veauradieux, ’ 
MM. Delacour and Hennequin, are rapidly 
throwing away the reputation which the brilliant 
success of that comedy won forthem. Two of 
their plays, produced within the last week, name- 
ly, ‘‘ Poste Restante” at the Palais Royal, and 
the ‘‘Oncle aux Espérances” at the Gymnase, 
have both proved failures. The Gymnase, in 
fact, seems to have fallen heir to the ill luck 
that the Vaudeville experienced last year. Every- 
thing which is brought out there fails. I am 
told that M. Montigny meditates a complete 
reconstruction of his troupe, and will probably 
dismiss two-thirds of his present force, includ- 
ing Ravel, Martin, and Villeray, and Mademoi- 
selles Delaporte and Legault. George Sand’s 
comedy of ‘‘ Le Mariage de Victorine” has just 
been revived at the Comédie Frangaise, to alter- 
nate with “ L’Etrangére ” — milk-and-water af- 
ter pepper-sauce. It is exquisitely and delicately 
written, it is true, but it is about as dramatic as 
‘*Mary had a Little Lamb.” It contains one 
admirably-drawn character, that of the young he- 
roine Victorine, which is charmingly imperson- 
ated by Mademoiselle Blanche Baretta, but the 
leading idea of the piece, that of the deep but 
unconfessed attachment of Victorine for the 
young Vanderck, the son of her master, and his 
equally unrevealed passion for her, is not at all 
suited for stage-rep ion. It is too delicate 
—too undefined—to arrest the interest of an 
audience. The management at first tried the 
experiment of giving the piece with Sedaine’s 
‘* Philosophe sans le Savoir,” whereof it is the 
sequel, but the critics rebelled. ‘‘ Five hours of 
milk-soup —’tis too much!” they cried. So 
something more spicy has been chosen to fill 
out the programme instead. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 











Science. 


A SELF-PUMPING WELL. 


E who endeavors to preserve a faithful 
chronicle of mechanical and scientific 
progress is occasionally rewarded for his 
rather prosaic labors by the privilege of en- 
tering upon the records the descriptive an- 
nouncement of some invention or discovery 
specially ingenious or startling in its charac- 
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ter. Among this former class might be placed 
the sand-blast machine and the De la Bastie 
process for tempering glass, both of which 
we have already fully described and illus- 
trated, while in the field of scientific dis- 
covery the motive force inherent in light, as 
discovered and described by Crookes, de- 
serves and has received our special consider- 
ation. 

As implied by the above remarks, it is 
now our privilege to add to this special rec- 
ord the descriptive announcement of a mar- 


velously ingenious adaptation of a hitherto | 


unapplied natural process to the production 
of mechanical power or motion. 
stated that a Frenchman—one M. G. Han- 
rian by name—has discovered a method by 
which a well may be made to pump its own 
water, we do not mean to announce that the 
problem of perpetual motion has at last been 
solved, though one who has been denied 
access to the hidden sources of this new 
power might well be pardoned for so con- 
struing the statement. 
less, that a self-pumping well has been de- 
vised, and, moreover, the power thus applied 
may also be diverted so as to serve any of the 
numberless purposes to which mechanical 
motion may be applied. With this indica- 
tion as to the character and purpose of this 
new device, we proceed at once to an illus- 
trated description of it. 

Fortunately, the French journal in which 
the original announcement of M. Hanrian’s 
invention appeared accompanied the descrip- 
tion with a series of illustrations designed to 
render the special features of the discovery 
more clear to the reader. One of these illus- 
trations we have caused to be reproduced, 
and, in order to the better comprehend the 
novelty of the device and its application, 
special attention must be given to the follow- 
ing description of the proposed well and its 
mechanical adjuncts : 

The cylindrical cavity D represents a well 
dug through the ordinary surface soil and 
clay till it penetrates the desired water-bear- 
ing stratum A. Beneath this stratum rests a 
second impermeable or rocky layer, B, which 
may vary in thickness, mineral composition, 
or structure ; while beneath it, at C, there 
lies an absorbent stratum usually of sand or 
gravel. Having opened the well its full size 
to the surface of the rocky bed B, and suita- 
bly curbed or walled its sides, a second open- 
ing, E, is made, smaller in size and reach- 
ing down to within a short distance of the 
absorbent stratum C. This second interior 
well is also walled up, either with a metal 
tube or brick, this wall rising a sufficient 
height in the main well to be above the 
average level of the water there accumulated. 
By this means, the water which enters the 
main well from the surrounding stratum is 
prevented from filling the interior tube E. 
From the bottom of this latter tube a second 
one, S, is driven till it penetrates the absorb- 
ent stratum C. As thus constituted, the well 
penetrates three distinct orders of strata: A, 
the one which, being saturated with water, 
acts as a source of supply ; B, an impermea- 
ble layer, which acts as a bottom to the well 
above, and which is made more effective still 
by the aid of a layer of cement upon its up- 


When it is | 


It is true, neverthe- | 








per surface ; 
which, owing to its sandy or porous char- 


acter, serves the purpose of a sponge, rapid- 
| ly absorbing or drawing off any water which 
So much 


may be permitted to flow into it. 
for the well alone, and it may here be stated 
that this combination of strata is by no means 
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a rare one; in fact, it may be regarded as the 


rule rather than the exception. 


It is possible that the reader who has 
closely followed this description has already 
received a hint as to the proposed source of 
power, which may be indicated in a word. 
It is proposed to permit the water from D to 
find its way to the stratum C, and to utilize 
the force expended by its fall from the upper 
or receiving reservoir to the lower or dis- 
It is in the construction of 
the device to accomplish this latter purpose 


tributing one. 


and C, an absorbent stratum 
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| opening the valve at I. 
| The water or a portion of it contained in D 





that the ingenuity of the inventor appears 
and commends itself. 

Referring again to the illustration, we 
find within the second well, E, a tube, H, the 
upper end of which is widened as here indi- 
cated. Near the lower limit of this extend- 
ed portion, a short tube, I, serves when the 
valve is open to admit the water from D inte 
H, whence it descends to R, passing thence 
through the tube S into the absorbent strat- 
um C. Into the lower or narrow portion of 


| the tube H passes a bucket-chain, J, such as 


is in common use in the ordinary chain-pump, 


| save that the bucket may fit the tube some- 


what more nicely. This chain, with its at- 
tached buckets being continuous or in the 
form of a belt, descends from the pulley N, 
down through the tube H, around a lower 
pulley J, and back again over N. The shaft 
which sustains the pulley N supports at its 
other end a second pulley, O, from which de- 
scends, as in the ordinary chain-pump, a 
bucket-chain, M, which, reversing the direc- 
tion of J, passes down through the open well 
and up through the tube K, which termi- 
nates in a box or reservoir, L, from which a 
spout or overflow conducts the water in any 
desired direction. 

Having the points of construction now 
in mind, we are prepared to set the pump or 
well in motion, which is done simply by 
What is the result? 


passes through the tube I, filling the buckets 
in H, and causing them to pass downward 
until they discharge their contents at R, 
whence it is as rapidly removed through S 
into the absorbent stratum C. But as these 
buckets descend from H they drag down 


| with them the chain J, which in turn causes 


the pulley N and the shaft to which it is at- 
tached to revolve. The revolution of this 
shaft carries with it the second pulley, O, and 
this in turn lifts the bucket-chain M, and 
with it the water contained in the buckets. 
If the tube H be longer than the tube K, or 
the buckets in the former larger or more fre- 
quent than those in the latter, it is evident 
that, so long as there is a supply of water in 
D, the descent of any portion through H will 
result in the ascent of a somewhat lesser 
portion through K ; thus we have a well that 
actually pumps its own water. It is true 
that there is a constant waste through C, but 
Nature, who is not at a loss for methods to 
keep up the supply that enters the well at 
D, will see to it that in due time nothing is 
lost. 

Lest the reader who has been made to 
understand the theory of this device may 
yet be skeptical as to the practical appli- 


| cation of it, we would state that a well 


constructed precisely as that here described 
has for some time been in operation at Bail- 
ly-Romainvilliers, near Conilly in France, and 
that it lifts a distance of twenty-two feet 
from six hundred to one thousand quarts of 
water an hour; the loss of water by absorp- 
tion being at ‘the increased rate of twenty- 
five hundred to four thousand quarts, w hich 
descends a distance of one hundred and 
eighty-five feet. Of course if a force can be 
obtained sufficient to raise water it can be 
diverted to other service ; hence, if we have 
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no need of the chain-pump K, a belt can be 
passed over the pulley O, and be made to op- 
erate any desired machinery the working of 
which requires no greater force than that de- 
manded by the pump. It is possible that, 
though endeavoring to be clear in this de- 
scription, the reader may have failed at first 
to comprehend the working of the truly novel 
and marvelously ingenious piece of mechan- 
ism ; if so, we shall yet trust that enough has 


been made clear to prompt to a more care- | 


ful review of the subject. The fact that 
there are decided limitations to the possible 
service which this new power may render 
need not detract one whit from the genius of 
the inventor or the ingenuity of the device. 





HAVING in the JOURNAL of last week directed 
attention to so much of Sir John Lubbock’s re- | 


cent address as related to the habits and charac- 
teristics of bees, we return to the second portion 
of this interesting paper, in which similar obser- 
vations on ants are recorded. A review of this 
second section but confirms an opinion already 
formed, and which finds expression in a recent 
report of this same paper appearing in the 
American Naturalist for March, 1876. The 
writer here indicated believes no apology needed 
for devoting extended space to extracts from 
these papers, since they serve to give the reader 
some idea of the interesting nature of observa- 
tions which simply require a little time and pa- 
tience, and can be tested by one not an expert in 
systematic entomology or the anatomy of insects. 
As the season approaches when both bees and 
ants become active again, good service is ren- 
dered to the cause of natural history if observers, 
especially among the young, be informed as to 
the simple and direct methods for obtaining in- 
teresting and valuable facts in this department. 

While the conclusion from Sir John Lub- 
bock’s observations on bees is to the effect that 
these insects do not communicate information one 
to the other, it also indicates that ants do pos- 
sess this social power. In order that the justice 
of this latter conclusion may be made plain, we 
direct attention again to the record of the experi- 
ment upon which it is founded, and for the 
benefit of the amateur observer refer especially 
to the ingenious methods here described, and 
which may form the basis for further investiga- 
tion. It being desired to throw further light on 
the power of communication possessed by ants, 
the plan was adopted of placing several small 
quantities of honey in similar situations, and 
then bringing an ant to one of them, and sub- 
sequently of registering the number of ants visit- 
ing each of the parcels of honey, imprisoning for 
the time every ant which found her way to the 
honey except the first. If many more came to 
the honey which had been shown to the first 
ant than to the other parcels, this would be in 
favor of their possessing the power of communi- 
cating facts to each other, though it may be said 
they came by scent. 

Having determined on this method, it was 
adopted, the device used, with the record of re- 
sults, being described as follows : 


_ “On the 13th of July, at 3 Pp. M., I took a 
piece of cork about eight inches long and four 
inches wide, and stuck into it seventeen pins, on 
three of which I put pieces of card with a little 
honey. Upto 5.15 no ant had been up any of 
these pins. I then put an ant to the honey on 
one of the bits of card. She seemed to enjoy it, 
and fed for about five minutes, when she went 
away. At 5.30 she returned, but went up six 
pins which had no honey on them. I then put 
her on to the card. In the mean time twelve 
Other ants had been up wrong pins and two up 
to the honey; these I imprisoned for the after- 
noon. At 5.46 my ant went away. From that 





time to six o’clock, seven ants came, but not the | Poor Knight Hunt, who afterward became edi- 


first. One of the seven went up a wrong pin, 
but seemed surprised, came down, and imme- 
diately went up the right one. The other six 
went straight up the right pin to the honey. Up 
to seven o'clock twelve more ants went up 
pins — eight right, and four wrong. At sev- 
en two more went wrong. Then my first ant 


returned, bringing three friends with her; and | 


they all went straight to the honey. At 7.11 she 
went ; on her way to the nest she met and spoke 
to two ants, both of which then came straight 
to the right pin and up it tothe honey. Up to 
7.20 seven more ants came and climbed up pins 
—six right, and one wrong. At 7.22 my first 
ant came back with five friends ; at 7.30 she went 
away again, returning at 7.45 with no less than 
twenty companions. During this experiment I 
imprisoned every ant that found her way up to 
the honey. Thus, while there were seventeen 
pins, and consequently sixteen chances to one, 
yet between 5.45 and 7.45 twenty-seven ants 
came, not counting those which were brought 
by the original ant ; ‘and, out of these twenty- 
seven, nineteen went up the right pin.” 

The remaining portion of this paper consists 
mainly of a tabulated record of the observations 
made by the aid of this device, and the conclu- 
sion reached was that ants do, under these con- 
ditions, communicate to one another. It appears, 
however, that some of the ants were more clever 
than others, both in finding their way to the 
honey and in the willingness with which they 
communicated their discovery to others. 

There seem also to be conditions under which 
ants prefer to act alone, and hence conceal rather 
than make plain their discoveries. As illustra- 
tive of this, a record of experiments with saucers 
containing larve is given, As this paper ends 
abruptly, it is evident that the author proposes 
to continue his researches. Enough has been 
reported, however, to indicate the methods pur- 
sued, and the purpose for which the experiments 
were instituted. 


A FRENCHMAN claims to have discovered a 
process, or rather a general method, by which 
the natural color of growing wood may be 
changed. The plan, which is certainly simple 
enough in theory, consists in introducing into 
the rising sap some coloring agent which per- 
meates all the sap-cells, and thus gives to the 
wood the desired color. Unfortunately, the 
method by which this application is made, or 
the reagents used, are not made public. We have 
already shown that the color of flowers may be 
changed by the mechanical absorption of col- 
ored pigments, and it is possible that the two 
schemes are identical. Whatever may be the 
value of this later plan, the subject is an inter- 
esting one, and worthy the attention of garden- 
ers and nursery-men, whose facilities are such as 
to render experiment possible. 





Miscellanea, 


LANCHARD JERROLD gives some 
anecdotes of John Forster in the last 
Gentleman's Magazine : 


Dickens loved the high character, and thor- 
oughly respected and trusted the opinion of his 
friend and biographer ; he also delighted to con- 
template his gorgeous manner when dealing with 
the smallest things, the imperial air with which 
he asked his famous servant Henry for his coat, 
the mighty look of command with which he 
hailed a cab. 

Forster succeeded Dickens in the editorship 
of the Daly News, and many were the stories of 
the new editor’s grandeur of address and auto- 
cratic bearing toward subordinates which speed- 
ily circulated through Whitefriars. The print- 
ers’ boys trembled as they approached him ; the 
sub-editors were undér the spell of his majesty. 





tor of the paper and died in the harness, had 
scores of stories of the high and mighty chief to 
tell. But the story that held its ground in every 
part of the establishment was that of the cabman 
who called for the editor at two in the morning 
to convey him home to Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
The cabman found it difficult to make the office- 
porter understand whom he wanted. When de- 
scribed as the stout gentleman, the porter replied 
that there were several stout gentlemen in the 
editorial department. Was he tall or short ? 

‘* Neither one thing nor t’other,” the cabman 
answered, impatiently. ‘‘ You know who I mean 
—I mean that there harbitrary cove.” 

The porter went direct to Mr. Forster’s room, 
and told him his cab was waiting. 

That Mr. Forster's ‘‘tremendous manner” 
was in no degree the consequence of a harsh or 
hard nature was shown in the devotion with 
which his personal attendants served him. The 
zeal and veneration with which his servant Hen- 
ry waited upon him during many years were no- 
ticed by all his friends, and wondered at by some, 
for when Mr. Forster had an attack of gout (and 
he suffered cruelly in this way) his irascibility was 
indeed difficult to bear. But Henry never ap- 
peared to notice the storms that raged over his 
head. He kept quietly to his task; never an- 
swered the word of wrath, never showed by his 
manner that it had been uttered, and never per- 
mitted it to abate in the least degree his venera- 
tion for his master. 

One day, at dinner, there was not soup enough 
to go round the table. The host, in his sternest 
manner and deepest voice, said : 

‘* Henry, you see there is not enough mulli- 
gatawny.” 

Henry said quietly in his master’s ear: 
‘Please, sir, there is no more soup.” Where- 
upon Forster turned with a tragedy air upon his 
man, and growled between his teeth : 

‘*No more mulligatawny, Henry ! 
THERE BE more mulligatawny ! ” 

Henry paid no attention to the outburst, but 
went quietly on with his service. The storm, he 
knew, had spent itself. The blind devotion with 
which Henry did his service was illustrated on 
one occasion when his master had a dinner-party. 
During the dinner Henry was nervous, and made 
two or three blunders. His master chafed and 
fumed, and cast angry glances at his servant ; 
but the poor man could not settle quietly to his 
duty. At last, when the dessert and wine had 
been placed upon the table, he stole timidly be- 
hind Mr. Forster’s chair and said : 

‘* Please, sir, can you spare me now? my 
house has been on fire for the last hour and a 
half.” 

The group of literary men and artists of 
whom Mr. Forster was the friend and adviser, 
loved, in the summer, to meet at Thames Ditton 
for an afternoon in the fresh air, and a dinner 
by the banks of the river, and a drive to London 
in the cool of the evening. On one of these oc- 


Let 


| casions, when Count d’Orsay was present and 


sat next Forster, the waiters were remiss, and 
the gayety of the dinner-table was suffering in 
consequence, 

Count d’Orsay ate cold butter with his floun- 
ders. In a quiet tone he said to one of the at- 
tendants, ‘‘ Waiter, a slice of cold butter.” But 
no cold butter came. Patiently and amiably the 
count presently repeated his request, and again 
was doomed to disappointment. Forster had 
overheard the count, and seen the neglect with 
which he was treated. It was too much for him. 
Waiting his opportunity to seize upon the neg- 
lectful attendant, he turned fiercely upon him, 
and in a voice of thunder said, ‘‘ Gracious Heav- 
en! waiter—a slice of cold butter for the floun- 
ders of the count !” 
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The roll of the rounded sentence set the ta- 
ble in a roar, and Forster was not the least 
amused of the company, for he could laugh at 
his own own outbursts heartily. 

As—at Dickens's table, one day, when some- 
body asked the host how many children he had. 

** Four,” said Dickens. 

Whereupon Forster interrupted, with an air 
of great authority : 

** Dickens, you have five children.” 

**Upon my word, Forster,” Dickens expostu- 
lated, “allow me to know the number of my 
own family.” 

‘Five, my dear Dickens,” was the firm re- 
joinder. 

When it was proved that four was the correct 
number, Forster gave in with a laugh. 

These touches of eccentric authority were a 
source of infinite amusement to all Forster’s 
friends, but especially to Dickens, whose sense 
of humor was always alive. 

So much for the eccentric side of Mr. Fors- 
ter’s character. Its higher phases were even 
more remarkable. There must have been some- 
thing of commanding excellence in the young 
man who, owing nothing to fortune or to pow- 
erful friends, came up to London, and, while yet 
a youth, took his place among the leading lit- 
erary men of his time. 





FROM a correspondent : 


To the of Editor of Appletons’ Fournal. 

Dear Sir: While traveling recently through 
a number of the States of the Union, my at- 
tention was attracted to certain attributes of our 
form of government that are considered by the 
people as such matters of course, and to which 
they have become so accustomed, that they are 
seldom or never referred to by any one. As my 
reflections, it seems to me, bear some relation 
to the frequently-expressed opinions of your 
JOURNAL, I have roughly noted them down. 

Walking through the streets of some city I 
would see a white building with a protuberance 
on the roof and several white columns in the 
facade, and, upon inquiry, would learn it was 
the capitol of the State I was in. Possibly the 
next day I would arrive in a city in some other 
State, and while in the pursuit of information or 
amusement, as the case might be, would prob- 
ably arrive in front of a white building, with 
protuberance, columns, etc., very similar to the 
building I had seen in the neighboring city. 
Upon inquiry I would quickly learn that this 
building was also a State capitol. During the 
short space of seven weeks it is astonishing to 
think that, without having stepped off of the terri- 
tory of my country, I had seen no less than a 
dozen capitols, all of which were occupied by 
bodies all equally engaged in the amusement, ¢o 
them, of grinding out laws for the government 
of the people. 

Imagination fails in estimating the number of 
quarto volumes that it must take to record these 
laws that have already been produced by the 
various Legislatures of the country. What 
mind is sufficiently capacious to estimate the 
volumes that will probably have been filled at the 
expiration of the tenth century of our country’s 
existence, or the sum of money that will have 
been paid for their production. 

My reflections were naturally drawn from the 
State capitols and the numerous legislative bod- 
ies, to the numerous executives of the States. 
Here, I reflected, is not only a law-making body 
to be found every few miles, entirely indepen- 
dent of all the other law-making bodies, but 
there is a head-chief equally independent of all 
the other head-chiefs, who, I am informed, has a 
sort of deputy-chief, also a number of counsel- 
ors, also a military staff, also secretaries, and I 





don’t know what all. Then in this same city I 
understand there is still another capital, and an- 
other legislative body, and another executive and 
other officers, that are strictly local. That be- 
sides this wheel within a wheel there is still an- 
other wheel called the county government, with 
some sort of a legislative body and some kind of 
executive officers. Also there is a judicial sys- 
tem connected in some way with each of these 
systems, and more or less independent of each 
other. 

Then I reflected upon the number of States in 
our country, and the number of counties in the 
States, and the multitude of cities there are, and 
I found it impossible to make a mental calcula- 
tion of the amount of money all these officials 
must be drawing from the pockets of the people. 
Then it occurred to me that there is, besides all 
these wheels, a very large wheel that is called the 
general government, and is being paid more or 
less to do something for the people. What 
an extensively-governed people! Now, Mr. Ed- 
itor, does it not occur to you, as it did to me, 
and as it seems to me it must to any reason- 
able man, that we have a little too much of this 
sort of thing, that there are a few dozen too 
many legislatures, and executives, and deputies, 
and assistants; also a few dozen too many cap- 
itols, and a few hundred thousand too many laws 
already passed, and, under the present system, yet 
to be passed by the said legislatures? The only 
law that it seems to me has not yet been passed, 
but is most in need of being passed, is one to 
pass all but one of these legislatures, and execu- 
tives, and capitols away, altogether. 

ANTI-FEDERALIST. 


THE article in Corn’ill on “ Humor,” 
from which we have previously quoted, has 
some just and discriminating comments on 
the humor of Jane Austen: 


I never, for example, knew a person thor- 
oughly deaf to humor who did not worship Miss 
Austen, or, when her writings were assailed, de- 
fend themselves by saying that the assailant had 
no sense of humor. Miss Austen, in fact, seems 
to be the very type of that kind of humor which 
charms one large class of amiable persons ; and 
Austenolatry is perhaps the most intolerant and 
dogmatic of literary creeds. To deny Miss Aus- 
ten’s marvelous literary skill would be simply to 
convict one’s self of the grossest stupidity. It 
is probable, however, that as much skill may 
have been employed in painting a bit of old 
china as in one of Raphael's masterpieces. We 
do not therefore say that it possesses equal merit. 
And, on the same principle, allowing all pos- 
sible praise to Miss Austen within her own 
sphere, I should dispute the conclusion that she 
was therefore entitled to be ranked with the 
great authors who have sounded the depths of 
human passion, or found symbols for the finest 
speculations of the human intellect, instead of 
amusing themselves with the humors of a coun- 
try tea-table. Comparative failure in the high- 
est effects is more creditable than complete suc- 





cess in the lower. Now, the popularity of Miss 
Austen with non-humorous persons (I should 
expressly admit, to avoid any false interpreta- 


| tion, that she is also popular with some humor- 
| ists) shows what it is which mankind really un- 


derstand by humor. They are really shocked 
by its more powerful manifestations. They call 
it cynicism. They like Dickens, who was be- 
yond all doubt a true humorist, because he was 
not a thoroughgoing humorist ; because he could 
drop his humor and become purely and simply 
maudlin at a moment's notice; that is to say, 
precisely because of the qualities which offend 
the more refined judges and the truest humor- 
ists. They like Miss Austen, on asimilar ground, 
because her humor (to use a vulgar, but the only 
phrase) is drawn so excessively mild. There is 
not only nothing improper in her books, noth- 
ing which could prevent them from being given 
by a clergyman to his daughter as a birthday- 
present ; but there is not a single flash of biting 
satire. She is absolutely at peace with her most 
comfortable world. She never even hints at a 
suspicion that squires and parsons of the Eng- 
lish type are not an essential part of the order 
of things ; if she touches upon poverty, the only 
reflection suggested is one of gentle scorn for 
people who can’t keep a butler themselves or take 
tea with people who do so. When the amiable 
Fanny Price in ‘‘ Mansfield Park” finds that her 
mother has to eat cold mutton and mend the 
children’s clothes, her only thought is to return 
toher rich uncle. The harsh, hideous facts with 
which ninety-nine out of a hundred of our fel- 
low-creatures are constantly struggling, are nev- 
er admitted into this delightful world of well- 
warmed country-houses. Humor of the gentle 
variety which charms us in Miss Austen, or the 
humor of Addison's knight, or of Goldsmith's 
vicar, is indeed charming in its way, and may 
well be popular. It is but the gentle smile with 
which an amiable character disarms our jealousy 
of virtue. You may really admire my Christian 
charity, it seems to say, without grudging, for I 
wear coarse stockings and commit half a dozen 
harmless solecisms of manner. You need not 
be afraid that I shall call upon you to be he- 
roic, or invite your attention to the seamy side 
of the world. All the evils to which flesh is 
heir can be sufficiently cured by the milk of hu- 
man kindness. Sentimentality that won’t make 
you cry, sympathy that will never become pain- 
ful, quick observation that will never ask really 
awkward questions, these are sufficient weapons 
wherewith to conquer this hard world. A gen- 
tle optimism is the most popular of creeds, for 
we all want some excuse for turning away our 
eyes from certain facts. And optimism put so 
gracefully and deferentially is fascinating within 
its sphere. Life becomes an idyl with just 
enough spice of latent satire to prevent it from 
becoming insipid. Let us all drink plenty of 
milk-punch and forget the public laws of po- 
litical economy, seems to be the moral of Dick- 
ens’s “‘ Christmas Carols ;” and in a less bois- 
terous form, fitted to feebler animal spirits, that 
seems to be the substantial creed of the gentler 
variety of humorist. 
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